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THE RACES OF THE INDO-PACIFIC OCEANS. 
POLYNESIANS.—SECOND PAPER. 


It might be supposed from what has been said that the Poly- 
nesians are morose and savage in disposition, but on the contrary, 
their joyous and light-hearted manners are notorious. It is 
a common thing for the people of neighboring villages to ex- 
change visits and spend days in merry-making. These seemingly 
contradictory qualities of the Polynesian depend upon a quick 
susceptibility to impressions. At one moment he expresses his 
joy in shouts and dancing; at another he is plunged into a deep 
melancholy, which often terminates in suicide. 

They are not wanting in the higher intellectual gifts which 
find expression in poetry. That of a lyric order consists of lul- 
laby songs for children, the songs which accompany and lighten 
every species of labor, and the battle paeans. Some are com- 
posed in metrical form, suitable to accompany dancing; while 
others differ from prose only in theme and style of expression. 
Under epic poetry may be classed a number of very old legends 
concerning the creation of the world and the fortunes of the first 
men. An interesting collection of those current in New Zea- 
land has been made by Sir George Grey. They are told by the 
priests, and are composed in an antiquated language, no longer 
fully understood by the people. Dramatic representations, 
mostly of a comic character, and accompanied with mimetic 
dances, are performed at Tahiti. 

The speech of Polynesia is divided into numerous dialects, but 
all bear the lineaments of close relationship. Its nearest kindred, 
so far as any:can be traced, must be found in Malaysia and Indo- 
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China rather than in Melanesia or Australia. It is exceedingly 
simple in its structure, which would seem to indicate that-it was 
sundered from the parent stock before that had greatly devel- 
oped, and that subsequent isolation had prevented rapid change 
in its character. It belongs to the agglutinative type, though 
raised little above monosyllabism. According to Frederick Muel- 
ler its primitive phonetic system possessed only the sounds k, t, 
p, with their nasals; h, r, s, f, v, and the vowels a, i, u, e, 0. Syl- 
lables can consist of a single vowel, or of a vowel preceded by a 
single consonant only. Relations are for the most part expressed 
by separate words; but to some extent suffixes, prefixes, or in- 
fixes serve the same purpose. Root words are not determinate 
parts of speech, and their characters must be inferred from the 
context. 

The religious tendency of the Polynesian mind was marked; 
it displayed itself in the creation of a multitude of deities, 
myths and rites, which would require a volume to describe, and 
of which we can here give only the briefest account. The most 
universally reéognized god, and the one approaching nearest the 
character of a supreme deity, was Tangaloa. He appears in 
Hawaii as Kanaloa, in Tahiti as Taaroa, in New Zealand as Tan- 
garoa. While the other gods of the pantheon were pictured as 
magnified human beings, Tangaloa was more spiritualized, and 
was thought of as a bird hovering over the universe. He was 
too distant and too holy to be addressed in prayer, except on the 
most important occasions. The myths regarding him differ 
much in detail, but in substance represent him as the creator 
and sustainer of the world. He himself sprang from primeval 
night, and by his wife Papa (“rock”) became the father of the 
other gods. From these sprang the moon, stars, sea and winds. 
According to one story he formed men out of red earth, and 
they ate red earth until they received bread-fruit from heaven. 
Others said that he dwelt in a sort of muscle-shell, which he cast 
off from time to time and thereby increased the bulk of the 
earth; or he was suspended from heaven in a huge egg, which 
was at length broken, and the islands were formed from the 
fragments. He was in a special manner the lord of the sea, and 
the myth is familiar according to which he attempted to draw up 
the land from the bottom of the sea with hook and line. The 
line broke just as the highest points reached the surface, and so 
islands appeared instead ofa continent. Another myth, the 
significance of which will be evident farther on, relates that the 
islands Savaii and Upolu of the Samoan group were the first 
land to prcject out of the waters, or, as one version has it, were 
the first land to be thrown down from heaven. In New Zealand 
a lower conception of Tangaloa prevailed. Though, as elsewhere. 
he was closely associated with the sea, he was one of many 
equals. He was the son of Rangi and Papa,—Heaven and Earth— 
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and participated in creation, but was not the sole author. of the 
universe. Next to Tangaloa, and appearing in a less shadowy 
form, is Maui, the sun-god. His myths are often confused with 
those of his rival, as when he fishes the land out of the sea. The 
Tongans say that the earth rests upon his body, and that its 
quakings are caused by his uneasy movements; hence, on such 
occasions they beat it with sticks to keep him quiet. In Samoa 
he appears under the guise of the man who found the days too 
short to finish his work, and who after many fruitless efforts suc- 
ceeded in catching the sun in a noose and retarding his motion. 
He moves rapidly across the earth, is born from the sea and 
disappears in it at night. He brought fire from Bulotu, the Poly- 
nesian paradise, and stored it up in trees. All these are features 
of a sun myth. 

A third night-born god was Tane. He had a wife and eight sons. 
In New Zealand he passed as the son of Rangi and Papa, and as 
the god of forests. The chief center of his worship was Huahine, 
one of the Society group. Under his special protection were 
canoe-builders and other workers in wood. He is the governor 
of the world of the departed spirits, and would draw all men to 
him at once, were he not restrained by Tangaloa and Maui. He 
is visible in the meteor flying across the sky. Other high deities 
were the war-gods, Tairi of Hawaii, Tearii of Tahiti, and Tu of 
New Zealand; the sea-god Rua-hatu, and the storm-god Lono, 
Roo, or Rongo. Below these chief gods are innumerable infe- 
rior divinities or demi-gods, and at the bottom of the scale are 
the souls of the dead. The general conception of the abode of 
the gods and of souls was that they dwelt apart, but much con- 
fusion existed regarding the exact location. .The gods lived 
somewhere in the boundless heaven, while souls were taken to 
Bulotu (Samoan Pulotu) beneath the earth or beyond the west- 
ern sea, Separate abodes were assigned to the spirits of swine 
and other animals, and even lifeless objects. Immediately after 
death the soul of an aristocrat was conveyed in a canoe to 
Bulotu, where he retained the same form and spent the time 
in the same pursuits as on earth. He had the power to revisit 
former scenes and aid or harm his friends at pleasure. Acting 
on this belief it was not uncommon for a man to commit suicide 
that he might gratify revenge for which there was no opportu- 


. nity on earth. 


The soul of a common man, or of a woman, after leaving 
the body was devoured by the bird Lota, which hovered about 
places of burial. It was essential to the peace of the dead 
that their bodies be buried. Those’for whom this rite had not 
been performed might be heard around the houses at night pite- 
ously complaining of the cold. There is no thought of retribu- 
tion in the other world, since punishment for wrong-doing is 
inflicted in this life. 
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The Polynesian reverence for the gods extended to the per- 
formance of certain external rites alone. The consciousness of 
sin and the demands of a moral law seem hardly to have been 
present to their minds. Religion was a bargain between man 
and the higher powers. The gods were virtually told: Give us 
food, health, victory, and we will reward you with rich offerings ; 
but no service, no pay. Hence, when their plans miscarried 
they hurled maledictions at their gods, and broke their images or 
exchanged them for others. The greater power of the white 
men was ascribed to the superiority of their gods, a fact which 
contributed not a little to their ready acceptance of Christianity. 
They had’ many idols, but these were not regarded as the gods 
themselves, only as their more or less temporary abode; there- 
fore to destroy an image did the god no bodily harm, but sim- 
ply turned him out of doors. Jt was common to erect in the 
villages, especially near burial places, houses which were devoted 
to the service of the gods. In New Zealand sacred groves, in 
which were the graves of the chiefs, took their places. 

The character of the priesthood differed somewhat on the 
various groups. In Samoa the office belonged to a particular 
family, descending from father to son. It was also hereditary in 
New Zealand. In Tonga any one who was inspired by the gods 
might become a priest, except the chiefs, who were themselves 
gods; still, these not infrequently employed priests. The duties 
of the priests were to present offerings and prayers, to declare 
the will of the gods as revealed by dreams or otherwise, to lay or 
remove ¢abu, to decide upon war, and to practice magic arts for 
the destruction of enemies or the restoration of the sick. Their 
persons were sacred, and their influence very great. 

We will close this mere glance at the religion of Polynesia, 
which possesses extraordinary interest for the student of primi- 
tive beliefs, by a more particular description of the singular 
custom of ¢abu or tapu, to which we have more than once 
alluded. It had its ground in religion, but its application to 
almost every affair of life. It was a sort of universal police regu- 
lation with religious sanctions. It was laid on fishing-grounds, 
on the growing harvest and the ripening fruits; everything 
belonging to the gods—the temple, the idol, the offering, the 
ministering priests—was tabu; the warrior left his possessions 
under ¢abu when he went to battle; the forest was tabu while 
the hunters pursued their game; the husband might be ¢adu to 
the wife and the wife to the husband; the higher classes in soci- 
ety were fabu to the lower; the animal that was a totem toa 
family or tribe thereby became ¢abu to them. The working of 
the custom was sometimes extremely inconvenient, since every- 
thing touched by a superior became éadu to his inferior; hence 
a chief must.be carried, when going outside his own inclosure, 
for the land, house, food, or other property of his subjects 
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became at once alienated by contact with his person. Priests 
and persons of rank only had the. power to lay or remove éadu, 
which was done with various ceremonies. The breach of tabu 
was a crime almost unheard of, and punishable by death. When 
the act had been unwittingly done the gods were left to punish 
it, which they did by sending upon the unfortunate transgressor 
sickness or other misfortune, One of the arts. of war was to 
lead the enemy to unconsciously break /adu. Connected with 
this practice was the existence in Tahiti of a society known as 
the Areoi. It claimed an ancient origin, and was devoted to the 
service of the god Oro. The members were distinguished by a 
peculiar tattoo, and their persons were sacred. They were nom- 
inally celibates, but in reality lived very profligate lives, and to 
conceal their shame regularly destroyed their offspring. Their 
occupation was chiefly that of strolling players and reciters ot 
ancient legends, and, though their influence upon public morals 
.was most debasing, they contributed somewhat to the develop- 
ment of literary culture. 

Having now sketched the physical and mental characteristics, 
the customs and beliefs of the Polynesians, we have a few 
remaining words to say regarding their origin and migrations. 
Since European acquaintance with these islands began long 
ages after they were occupied by their present inhabitants, and 
since such native. history as exists is little more than a series of 
confused myths and doubtful genealogies, a veil of almost im- 
penetrable obscurity shrouds their past; and it is only by the 
combined aid of ethnic and linguistic science that we are able to 
form even a provisional judgment thereon. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, that we can determine with much certainty the proximate 
point from which the Polynesians spread over the eastern Pacific. 
Both language and tradition point to Savaii, the largest of the 
Samoan group, as the first center of dispersion. All the prin- 
cipal groups have retained derived forms of the name. It is the 
Hawaii of the Sandwich, the Havaiki of the Marquesas, the 
Havaii of Tahiti, the Avaiki of Rarotonga, the Heawije of New 
Zealand, the Rai-vavai of the Austral, and the Habai of the 
Tonga islands. The Tahitians have a tradition that their people 
once came from an island lying in the west. We have already 
referred to the myth that Savaii and Upolu first emerged from 
the waters. The Rarotongans say that their island was peopled 
by a mighty hero who came from the island of Manuka, in the 
west—doubtless the Manua of Samoa. From Savaii there seem 
to have been two lines of migration; one eastward to Tahiti, 
which formed a second center of dispersion and colonized 
Hawaii, Marquesas and Paumotu; another through Tonga to 
New Zealand. The last migration seems to have been compara- 
tively recent, and its principal features are still preserved in 
tradition. 
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Thus far we have traced the movements of the family with 
comparative ease, but when we attempt to follow them beyond 
this point, and find their early home and nearest kindred, the 
trail fades out almost entirely. However, taking all things 
into: consideration, it seems probable that their ancestors wan- 
dered or were driven from some part of Southeastern Asia along 
the Malay Archipelago and the northern border of Melanesia 
until they reached the unoccupied islands which are their pres- 
ent home. The grounds for this conclusion we have not space 
to detail. The time of their migration must have been a distant 
past, since they were unacquainted with the manufacture of pot- 
tery, though it has been known all over Malaysia for ages. 
Moreover, the Polynesian dialects are at a low stage of devel- 
opment, compared with the Malay, and show no trace of Hindu 
influence, which made its mark upon the latter in the first cen- 
turies before Christ. Most writers have held that the Polynesians 
are an unmixed race, entirely distinct from the Melanesians and 
the other dark people of the Indo-Pacific Islands; but recently 
the Rev. R. H. Codrington, whdése familiarity with the Oceanic 
races and languages entitles his opinions to respect, has main- 
tained that the Melanesian, Malayan, and Polynesian languages 
are fundamentally related; hence, we infer that the people speak- 
ing them are likewise akin. Prof. A H. Keane, in a monograph 
on “The Relation of the Indo-Chinese and Inter-Oceanic Races: 
and Languages,” has put forth a view which in many respects 
meets the conditions of the problem. Recent explorations in 
farther India have made us acquainted with a people who, in 
their civilized condition, are known as Cambodians or Khmers. 
These, who represent a once powerful kingdom and high civili- 
zation, have a fairer complexion than the surrounding popula- 
tion, and speak polysyllabic languages. Mr. Keane believes that 
they are an off-shoot of the white, or Caucasian, race; and that 
a section of them, pressed southward by the yellow Mongolians, 
migrated to the Archipelago. Thence a part continued their 
wanderings whither the pressure was least until they arrived in 
the eastern Pacific; the rest amalgamated with the on-coming 
Mongolians, whence sprang a yellow-brown race, the typical 
Malays. This theory has the merit of explaining the splendid 
physique and almost European fairness of the Polynesians. 

Joun AVERY. 
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THE IROQUOIS. SACRIFICE OF THE WHITE DOG, 


The principal religious ceremony of the Six Nations, and a 
very remarkable one, was—and among the heathen portion of 
the confederacy still is—that which is known as “the Burning of 
the White Dog.” It takes place at the season which they deem 
the opening of the year—--in February, or early in March—when 
the approach of spring begins to be felt. I was present with 
some friends, by invitation of the leading chiefs of the Onon- 
dagas, on a recent occasion, when this ceremony was performed 
at the Council-House of the tribe, on the Canadian Reserve of the 
Six Nations. This Council-House, or “long-house,” as they 
term it, is an edifice of hewn logs, a style of building which has 
taken the place of the bark structure of former times. It is 
rather picturesquely situated, in the midst of a large clearing, on 
an eminence overlooking a small stream. 

We reached the place about noon. The dog had been killed, 
by strangling, before we arrived—had been decked for the sac- 
rifice, and suspended in a small wooden shed which stood near 
the Council-House. About a hundred Indians, men, women and 
boys, were assembled in and about the building. I had seena 
much larger number present at their dances and feasts. It was 
evident that, as in other lands, a religious ceremony was less 
attractive to the crowd than a festivity. We went to look at the 
dog, and found some young men just taking it down. They 
brought it into the Council-House, and laid it on a small platform 
of boards in the center of the room. This room, which occupied 
the whole interior of the building, was a large oblong apartment, 
about thirty-five feet long by twenty wide, open to the roof, with 
a rough plank floor, and with heavy. wooden benches ranged 
along the sides and ends. The windows on one side were boarded 
up, as a defense from the cold, thus somewhat darkening the room. 
Two stoves, heated to redness by the wood which was crammed 
into them, stood near the two ends of the apartment, leaving 
a large space vacant in the center, where the ceremonies were 
performed. 

The dog should have been entirely white, any spot being 
accounted a blemish. Probably such an animal was hard to 
find, as the one before us had spotted ears. It was a dog of 
medium size, with a slender body, long hair and large drooping 
ears. It was, we were told, a good specimen of the genuine 
“Indian dog.” The creature was gaily decorated. Spots of red 
paint showed here and there onthe body; a string of the 
precious wampum encircled its neck; ribbons.of various colors— 
red, blue, green and purple—were fastened to the body, legs and 
tail. and bunches of colored feathers were attached to its neck. 
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A small cotton bag and some paper parcels, containing tobacco for 
incense, lay near it. This variety of the dog has always an 
inoffensive look, resembling in that respect the house spaniel. 
As the creature, with its harmless aspect, lay there, “a victim 
decked for the altar,” in the center of the silent circle, one could 
not but feel an emotion of pity at the sight of an innocent animak 
which had been put to death, not for any fault of its own, but for 
the supposed spiritual benefit of its slayers. One could compre- 
hend something of the feelings of regret and remorse with which 
the ancient nations—the Jews and Romans—regarded their sac- 
rifices. It was doubtless a mingled emotion of compassion and 
piety which led them to decorate the animal they were about to 
offer for their sins. 

The Indians, men, women and children, were now seated 
around the room in silence. The brother chiefs, George and 
John Buck, were present, and several others who had acted as 
leaders in the ceremonies of the harvest festival. A middle-aged 
Indian then arose and made a brief address in a low tone, look- 
ing on the ground, as is the custom in formal speeches of this 
nature. He said they were about to commence the annual cere- 
mony in honor of their great deity, Hawenniyo, as it had been 
established by their forefathers. John Buck made a brief re- 
sponse, and then, with common accord, the people left their 
seats unceremoniously, but without disorder, and went out of 
the building. When we were outside, the object of the move- 
ment became apparent. -A tall, good-looking Indian, dressed 
partly in the ancient costume, was about twenty yards from us, 
approaching from the east. This, we were told, was Abraham 
Buck, a younger brother of the two chiefs, but not himself a 
chief. On this occasion he was acting as a director of the cere- 
monies. He wore a hunting-shirt over ordinary trousers, a sash 
adorned with beads, a purple scarf descending across his breast 
from his right shoulder, and a circlet of some white metal like 
silver around his head, from which rose plumes of varicolored 
feathers. A string of wampum surrounded his neck, and lay 
upon his breast. Metal bracelets encircled his arms, and long 
shining pendants hung from his ears. As he approached, he 
was met and stopped by his brothers and a few other men, who 
appeared to be acting like him as directors of the proceedings, 
and who seemed to consult with him. Meanwhile, about twenty 
young men and boys formed in line, with shot-guns and rifles, 
and presently, under the leadership of George Buck, began firing 
salutes. They loaded and fired three or four times, irregularly, 
and with much boyish laughter when a piece missed fire or any 
misadventure occurred to amuse them. 

Abraham now recommenced his progress towards the council 
house, chanting a song and moving with the peculiar measured 
step which they always use in their ceremonies, if they walk 
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while singing. At each step, the foot which is advanced is pressed 
firmly on the ground, and at the same time the whole body is 
moved slightly up and down, in harmony with the cadence of 
the song. The walk has thus a deliberation and something of 
solemnity, which accord with the character of a religious cere- 
mony. - Thus slowly advancing, he entered the building, followed 
by the throng. While the others seated themselves, he con- 
tinued his progress, moving in a circuit around the victim, and 
still chanting his hymn. Presently he stopped, and one of the 
Indians said a few words to him, which, the interpreter told us, 
were a sort of confession of faith, Abraham then resumed his 
chant and his measured walk, which he kept up for some min- 
utes, with similar interruptions. He moved at times in a circle 
about the dog, but more frequently in a straight line to and fro, 
along the side of the building, in front of about twenty Indians, 
chiefs and head men, who sat together on a bench, with their 
heads bowed down, and a look of deep solemnity on their com- 
posed features. As he chanted they responded, either with a few 
words sung in a high key, or with the usual chorus of assent 
“heh! heh! heh!” (equivalent to “amen,”) frequently repeated. 
Every now and then one would rise and address the leader, as 
Abraham Buck might be termed, in a few words expressive of 
his faith in and gratitude to Hawenniyo, after which the chant 
and -response would proceed as before. 

This part to the ceremony being finished, the leader moved 
slowly, and still chanting, out of the house, all the rest keeping 
their seats. We heard him outside, gradually receding in the direc- 
tion of the altar, if that name may be given to the pile of fire- 
wood a few rods north of the house, at which the sacrifice was 
to be completed. He appeared to make a circuit about the pile, 
still continuing his chant, and we heard him slowly returning. 
When he re-entered, two young men advanced and lifted up the 
victim. One of them bore it in his arms out of the house, all the 
people following. We thus came to the pyre, which, as has 
been said, was merely a low pile of firewood, regularly aid, 
about four feet square and two feet high, with a hollow in the 
center. It was already alight and beginning to blaze. The dog 
was laid near it, at the southwest corner. George Buck, who 
from that time took the lead in the ceremony, stood beside it 
and commenced a long chant, which he kept up, in brief staccato 
stanzas, for about a quarter of an hour. Abraham stood at his 
back, and all the rest arranged themselves round the burning 
pile, in a wide circle, the elders mostly with their hats off, and a 
serious, reverent aspect; but many of the younger men and boys 
seemed either careless or curious, like persons present at a show. 

I obtained afterwards from the chief who sang, with the aid 
of the interpreter, a complete version of the hymn, which, he 
affirmed, was chanted by him precisely in the words that had 
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been handed down from the earliest times. . The name of the 
divinity to whom the prayer was addressed, Hawenniyo, was 
rendered by the interpreter the “Great Spirit,” in accordance 
with the usage derived from the intercourse of Europeans with 
Indians of other tribes. It means, however, literally, “He who 
rules,” or, “He who is Master,” and I have therefore rendered 
it in the following version, .“ The All-Ruler.” On this divinity 
the chief, when he first came to the burning pile, called loudly. 
three times to invoke. his attention. He then continued in 
words which the interpreter rendered as follows. 

“Lo, Hawenniyo, all we who are here assembled still adhere 
to the ancient laws made by thee for our race. 

“Our people strictly abide by thy ordinance, in maintaining ~ 
the mode of worship which our forefathers followed, and we will 
recognize this mode as long as our race exists. 

“Now we elevate our thoughts to thy worship, in this solemn 
rite in which we are now engaged. ; 

“ Now we are about to offer this victim adorned for the sacri- 
fice, in hope that the act will be pleasing and acceptable to the 
All-Ruler, and that he will so adorn his children, the red men, 
with his blessings, when they appear before him. “* 

“Now, on the part of all the Indian race, I cast this victim into 
the fire, and its spirit will take its flight to him who made every-: 
thing. It is in this mode that we wish to invoke thy blessing:” 

While singing the last stave, the chief took up the dog by the 
forelegs with both hands, held it for a moment, still chanting, 
and suddenly threw it into the midst of the flames, now very fierce. 
They at once enveloped it, converting it, with all its finery, into a 
charred mass, showing merely the black outlines of a dog, from 
whose head, for a few minutes, the grinning teeth protruded with 
startling suddenness, while a faint odor of burning flesh was 
apparent. The chief, meanwhile, continued his hymn without 
interruption : 

“Now thy creatures have done their duty in offering this sac- 
rifice, to express their devotion and their gratitude, and to im- 
plore thy blessing. 

“They who compose this circle are fewer than they were wont 
to be in former times, but are not less devoted to thee. 

“ Now hear the voice of thy creatures on the earth. Thou art 
above in heaven, who made all us living creatures here. 

“Though there be now few of us, we are just as true and earn- 
est in asking thy blessing for all mankind. And we hope that 
thou wilt increase the faith of those who shall come after us. 

“Now we beg and implore that all the witnesses and agencies 
around us, the light, the trees, the clouds, and all the rest, may 
enable us to bear all the toils and sufferings we have to go 
through, and that we may still adhere to thee when our next 
festival comes. 
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““And we ask particularly thy blessing, that we may be 
guarded from all evil throughout the year, and that we may 
show respect to the chiefs who have charge of the interests of 
the people. 

“We now unanimously ask thy blessing to guard them from 
all harm, that they may establish the true well-being of their 
people. 

“We also ask thy blessing upon the young men, our warriors. 
Give them strength, that they may be able to enjoy their life, 
and to do their duty in the way that is right and just. 

“And we also ask thy blessing to guard and bless all our 
women. Give them cheerful strength, that they may be able to 
go through all their trials, and enjoy their health and all other 
happiness until the next annua! festival. 

“And we also beg the All-Ruler to bless the young children 
who are of age to run about, and those who creep, unable to walk, 
and those who are still in their mothers’ arms. Give them health 
and strength, and cause them to grow until they are of age to 
understand their duties towards their maker. 

“We particularly implore thee, we who by thy favor are still 
living, that thou wilt be pleased to remove all sickness and 
suffering from our people, and let them enjoy the health and 
strength needful for their worldly pursuits. 

“And we ask the All-Ruler so to order and establish in 
accordance with his intention, that the world shal]l be quiet and 
peaceable, as he designed at the first creation. 

“Thou, the Creator, who alone made everything, bless all the 
herbs, the medicines; give them strength for the use of man- 
kind. Give them power to relieve all our diseases. 

“We also ask that the approaching spring may bring us a 
pure and refreshing air and water, that so we may enjoy its 
blessings. 

“And bless all the fruits that earth produces in the approach- 
ing summer, and all the trees of the forest that bear fruit for the 
happiness of men, that they may duly enjoy the fruits in their 
season. 

“We also ask thy favor to cause all the larger game that thou 
hast created to flourish, and the smaller game, for the enjoyment 
and use of mankind. Cause the birds of the air to sing sweetly 
for the pleasure and delight of man; and that they may not 
diminish on the earth, but increase. 

“Cause the approaching summer to bring forth all the planted 
seeds, the grain, the kinds of fruit. Cause abundance in due 
time, that men may gather plentifully for the use of the people, 
and for their sustenance here on earth. 

“T now cast in the fire the Indian tobacco, that as the scent 
rises up in the air, it may ascend to thy abode of peace and 
quietness ; and thou wilt perceive and know that thy counsels 
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are duly observed by mankind, and wilt recognize and approve 
the objects for which thy blessings have been asked.” 

This invocation, as it is repeated among the Senecas—sub- 
stantially the same as is here rendered, but much briefer—is 
given by L. H. Morgan, in his excellent work, the “ League of 
the Iroquois.” The conservative Onondagas, who were the usual . 
leaders in the public ceremonies of the Six Nations, have natur- 
ally preserved the chant in its complete form. 

I have, for convenience, given this remarkable chant, or prayer, 
as though it had formed a continuous hymn. In fact, however, 
’ there were many interruptions. After the victim had been cast 
upon the fire, the chief presently suspended. his song for a time, 
and it was taken up by one of the Indians in the circle. Walk- 
ing to and fro, with measured step, along the side of the burning 
pile, opposite the chief, he chanted a few staves, and then returned 
to his place. The chief thereupon resumed his hymn, which was 
soon again interrupted, and the chant taken up in like manner by 
one of the attendants. Thus the ceremony continued, with alter- 
nate chants, until about a dozen of the men had declared their 
adhesion to the faith of their fathers, or expressed their gratitude 
to Hawenniyo. One of those who thus took part was a lad of 
about sixteen, who, with a manner in which the modesty of 
youth and a sort of religious enthusiasm were blended, walked 
slowly to and fro, chanting a few words, which, when translated, 
I found to mean merely, “ what has been said,” thus indicating his 
assent to the sentiments which the chief had expressed. 

New wood was at length heaped upon the pile, burying the 
victim, which was slowly consuming. The chief. as he approached 
the close of his hymn, opened the parcels of finely cut tobacco, 
which were probably offerings presented for the occasion by dif- 
ferent votaries, and, mingling the contents together, threw a 
handful in the fire. He proceeded with his chant, casting from 
time to time into the flames portions of the incense, to which he 
finally added the cloth and paper that had enveloped it, taking 
care to see that every fragment was consumed, 

While this was going on, his brother chief. John Buck, and 
another Indian joined in the chant alternately with the leader. 
The words sung by the former were an appeal to the people to 
declare their assent to what had been said on this occasion of 
their annual sacrifice. Finally, one of the head men, speaking in 
his ordinary tones, expressed his hope that all who had taken 
part in the proceedings would lay to heart the good words which 
they had heard that day. The strange ceremony was thus con- 
cluded, the circle of attendants dispersing at once. The number 
present was smaller than usual, and was remarked upon by the 
chiefs as an evidence that the interest of their people in the sacri- 
fice was waning. 
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Of the origin of the ceremony they could give no account. 
They merely affirmed that it had come down from the remotest 
times, as the chief religious observance of their people. One of 
them, who had acquired some education in the Mohawk Semi- 
nary at Brantford, made the ingenious suggestion, as a conjec- 
ture of his own, that possibly their ancestors, before they emi- 
grated to the American continent, had been accustomed to sacri- 
fice a sheep; and that when they came to a land where no sheep 
were found, they selected a white dog, as offering the nearest 
resemblance among the creatures about them to their original 
victim. Another and more probable conjecture is that the dog 
was selected merely as being the animal most prized by the 
Indians, and therefore most suitable for a sacrifice to their divin- 
ity. A white one would be preferred for the natural reason that 
among the Indians, as is shown in their wampum-belts and in 
other indications, white is an emblem and declaration of peace 
and good will. Whatever may be the origin or signification of 
the rite, it is undoubtedly one of the most curious and interest- 
ing of Indian usages. 

Something further should be said in regard to the chant ot 
thanksgiving, which formed the most striking part of the cere- 
mony. As the Iroquois have enjoyed for more than two hundred 
‘years the instruction of zealous missionaries, both Catholic and 
Protestant, a natural supposition would be that the recognition ot 
one supreme being in this chant, and also the singularly noble and 
benevolent sentiments, expressed in it, were due to the mission- 
ary teachings, which could hardly fail to make a strong impres- 
sion even upon those hearers who refused to adopt their relig- 
ious dogmas. So far as regards the name and the attributes of 
the divinity addressed, there can be little doubt that this supposi- 
tion is correct. Remarkable as the tribes of the Huron-Iroquois 
family are for their intelligence, there is no reason to suppose that 
they had advanced to the conception of a sole all-governing deity 
—a conception which has proved too abstract for the great major- 
ity even of Christian nations. These tribes are known to have had 
many divinities, and it is doubtful if the name of Hawenniyo was 
given to any one ofthem. The most noted of their ancient deities 
was Heno (or Hinu), the Thunder-god—the Iroquois Thor or 

ove—who, like his Aryan anti-type, was regarded as a power- 
ful and kindly divinity, sending refreshing showers on the fields 
of his worshipers, and blasting with his bolts the malignant 
sprites, the monstrous serpents, and other preternatural enemies 
of man. Another deity, who seems to have been, in a special 
sense, the national god of the Iroquois, bore the stately name of 
Taronhiawagon—the “Holder of the Heavens.” He was re- 
garded by the Iroquois with a peculiar reverence, of which some 
remarkable proofs are mentioned in the Jesuit Relations; and 
he seems, in his attributes, to come nearest to their modern 
conceptions of Hawenniyo. 
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The latter name is believed to have originated among the 
Hurons, where the Jesuit missionaries are supposed to have 
heard it first applied as an epithet to one or other of the local 
divinities. It meant originally “the Great Ruler,” the termina- 
tion zyo having had anciently in that language the meaning of 
“great,” which in recent times has been modified to that of 
“good” or “beautiful.” The missionaries were struck with the 
epithet, and adopted it as the name of the sole omnipotent deity. 
As the word is properly a verbal inflection, its use in scripture 
versions was found to be perplexing; and after a time, by drop- 
ping the first half, it was reduced to the purely impersonal form 
of Niyo, or Niyoh, which is now employed by both Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries as the word for “God.” The pagan 
Indians, however, have not received this word, which is to them 
unintelligible. They have retained the original form, which 
‘seems to have superseded, in their worship, all other names, and 
to be regarded now as that of their sole divinity, or at least the 
only one to whom adoration is rendered. 

With regard to the sentiments expressed in the chant, the case 
is somewhat different. From the reports of the missionaries and 
other early investigators, it is certain that these Indians had in 
primitive times regular thanksgiving festivals, occurring at several 
seasons during the year, in which hymns of praise and gratitude were 
chanted. The Iroquois “ Book of Rites,” undoubtedly an ancient 
native composition, abounds in kindly sentiments similar to those 
embodied in the chant now recorded. That these sentiments 
have gained in refinement and elevation under the influence of 
missionary teachings is probable enough. But, after all, it must 
be remembered that proselytes will only assimilate the instruc- 
tions which are congenial to their own feelings. The ferocious 
pagan persecutor of christians will, when converted, hear with 
delight the stories of Joshua at Jericho, of Samuel and Agag, and 
will become a ferocious christian persecutor of infidels. If the 
Iroquois, while still remaining nominally pagans, have preferred 
the gentle and gracious teachings of the New Testament, and 
have adopted them into their own worship, the fact must cer- 
tainly be regarded as affording strong evidence of a naturally 
kind and peace-loving disposition. 

CurnTon, Ontario. Horatio HALe. 
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AGRICULTURAL WORKS AND EMBLEMATIC 
MOUNDS. 


SIXTH PAPER. 


The use of the emblematic mounds as religious works occu- 
pied our attention in the last paper. We now,by way of contrast, 
turn to a new phase of the subject, and purpose to consider the 
tokens of agricultural life, which are found among the mounds. 
One reason for taking this subject up at this present time is, that 
it brings us into closer contact with the actual life of the effigy- 
builders. One great difficulty in understanding the emblematic 
mounds arises from the remoteness of the people who erected 
them, This remoteness is owing, not merely to the age in which 
they lived, or to the obscurity which has come upon their history, 
but chiefly to the difference which existed between their customs 
and ours. A wide gulf separates them from us, and it seems 
almost impossible for us to cross or to enter into their state of 
mind and understand their habits. Agriculture, however, fur- 
nishes a bridge by which we can cross and come into contact 
with them. While their tribal organism, social customs and re- 
ligious notions were very different from ours, their agriculture 
was very similar, and this furnishes a common ground on which 
we may stand. The custom of erecting effigies was so unique 
and singular that it obscures the life of the people, and we are 
therefore gratified when we find some custom which is familiar to 
us. It is a very suggestive topic, as it reveals the common life 
of the people and brings us into close contact with native society. 
We shall find that it opens to our view not only the industries 
which were common, but reveals the sedentary condition of the 
Mound-builders. We shall find the agricultural works frequently 
associated with villages, and shall see in them the varied features 
of village life. We shall discover in them also the religious cus- 
tems of the Mound-builders, for the people did not banish their 
religion from their fields, but they brought their effigies into the 
midst of them as protectors and as divinities. We shall find that 
there were difficulties surrounding their agriculture which we do 
not experience, difficulties arising from the incursions of wild 
animals and the liabilities of attack from hostile people. Yet 
there were protections to these agricultural works which make 
the picture all the more familiar to us. We therefore turn to the 
topic with more than usual interest, expecting to find much in- 
formation in reference to the people who erected the effigy 
mounds. 

In treating the subject we shall first give a general review of 
the agricultural habits of the pre-historic people. Second, de- 
scribe the agricultural tokens which are presented in Wisconsin 
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and neighboring states. Thirdly, speak of the association of these 
tokens with emblematic mounds; and fourthly, refer to the rela- 
tive age of the different agricultural works. It is a broad subject, 
and we have found it difficult to condense it into the compass of 
a single chapter. 

I. The evidence that agriculture prevailed in pre-historic times 
will first occupy our attention. It is well known that America 
was an agricultural country before -its settlement by the whites. 
There were, to be sure, portions of the continent which were oc- 
cupied by hunting races, where agriculture did not exist, but all 
that portion which was embraced between the great lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and in fact all of the territory of the United 
States, was emphatically an agricultural region. There may have 
been a difference between the different portions of this territory, 
the southern half of it having been given more fully to the pur- 
suit than the northern half, yet there are evidences that horticul- 
ture in one way or another prevailed throughout the whole Jand. 
It may have been in some places a rude kind of farming and the 
implements used, primitive, consisting of wood and stone hoes, 
with no plows and very few conveniences. Yet the extent of the 
fields cultivated was, in many places, quite astonishing, and the 
tillage was quite remarkable. The products of the soil were 
mainly corn, though in many places there were garden products, 
such as vegetables, beans, squashes and roots. It is said by some 
that there were domestic fowls, such as turkeys, and in the west- 
ern parts of the country tame buffalo and tame elk; there is, 
however, no evidence that animals were ever used in tilling the 
soil, The men at times assisted in clearing the ground, and in 
the season of the harvest aided in securing the crops, but the 
work of tilling was mainly done by women. The cornfields sur- 
rounded the villages, and sometimes extended from village to 
village, several miles in length, but generally the gardens were 
adjoining the houses, though there are places where garden-beds 
are found somewhat removed from the habitations. 

We now turn to the proof of these points. We shall cite the 
testimony of early travelers and explorers. We shall first refer 
to the agriculture which was discovered by the Spanish explor- 
ers. This was chiefly seen in the Gulf States, but extended as 
far north as the mountains of Carolina and Southern Tennessee, 
and prevailed west of the Mississippi River. Ferdinand De Soto 
passed from Tampa Bay in Florida through the whole breadth 
of the Gulf states, crossing the Mississippi. between Natchez and 
Memphis, and finally reached the broad plains of the far west. 
From the historians of this expedition we learn that agriculture 
was prevalent all over these states. Great fields of corn were 
traversed by the army, and stores. of grain were found in the vil- 
lages. West ot the river there were villages around which were 
extensive cornfields, and the winter supply in these villages was 
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abundant. The army, to be sure, at one time passed out beyond 
the agricultural* region and entered upon the great buffalo 
plains which extended from the borders of the Arkansas to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, but everywhere else they found 
the tribes depending mainly upon the products of the soil, and 
the wild life of the hunter was the exception. Following these 
Spanish explorers were the French navigators, such as Cartier 
and Champlain, who, with their vessels, struck into the continent 
through the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and with canoes pene- 
trated into the vast interior by the water channels which were 
furnished by the chain of great lakes and the rivers of Canada. 
The descriptions furnished by Champlain are especially worthy 
of notice. 

This heroic man traversed the northern borders of New Eng- 
land, penetrated the interior of New York, and extended his 
wanderings far north and west, toward the Georgian Bay and 
the east coast of Lake Huron. He made a record of his wander- 
ings, which may be read with interest, as they furnish a picture 
of the condition of the country at the time as few narratives do. 
Here were extensive forests; the streams were large and the 
scenery was wild and picturesque, and it required great fortitude 
to enter and to traverse them, for there was great danger of being 
lost in the interminable woods, and the supplies for man were 
comparatively few, requiring the skill of the hunter,to draw them 
from the wild retreats. We learn that here even the natives 
themselves were frequently upon the point of starvation, and that 
even the largest villages, such as that at Montreal, called Hoch- 
alega, and that near Quebec, called Tadoussac, at times were 
entirely deserted by their inhabitants, the natives finding the 
deep interior more favorable for subsistence during the long 
winter months. 

Still the testimony of Champlain ‘is that agriculture was 
practiced even in the midst of this wilderness, and that the 
villages were all of them surrounded with patches of corn and 
places where vegetables grew. Speaking of the inhabitants 
of Mount Deseret and the Penobscot, he says they were 
an agricultural race. “Patches of corn, beans, squashes, 
tobacco and esculent roots lay near all their wigwams.” 
“Their mat-covered lodges could be seen thickly strewn 
alcng the shores, and the natives came out from bays and 
inlets to meet them in canoes of bark or wood.” At Port 
Royal the party spent the winter, “ enjoying the luxuries of the 





*The reader will find an interesting account of De Soto’s journey in the 
Conquest of Florida, by Theodore Irving, M. A.; Geo. P. Putnam & Son, 
New York, 1869. 

The reader will find Parkman’s volume, ‘‘ Pioneers of France in the New 
World,” instructive, as there are in it quotations from Champlain’s journal, 
and many valuable references. 
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forest, the flesh of moose, caraboo deer, beaver, otter and hare, 
bears and wild-cats, with duck, geese, grouse and plover, stur- 
geon and trout, and fish innumerable.” “At Quebec the natives, 
gorged with food, lay dozing on piles of branches in their 
smoky huts, where through the crevices of the birch bark 
streamed in a cold capable at times of congealing the mercury,” 
and yet the same people were before spring-time reduced to a 
desperation by the famine and starvation. ‘The five confeder- 
ate nations dwelt in fortified villages. and were all alike tillers 
of the soil, living at ease when compared with the famished 
Algonquins.” 

The Ottowas were upon the river which bore their name, On 
the borders of Lake Coulange was their chief seat. ‘‘ Here was a 
rough clearing; the trees had been burned; there was a rude 
and desolate gap in the somber green of the pine forest. Dead 
trunks, blasted and blackened with fire, stood upright, amid the 
charred stumps and prostrate trees. In the intervening space 
the soil had been feebly scratched with hoes of wood or bone, 
and a crop of maize was growing, now some four inches high.” 
At Lake Nipissings Champlain found another tribe. He vis- 
ited “the Indian fields with their young crops of pumpkins, 
beans and French peas; the last a novelty obtained from the 
traders.” At Thunder Bay he found the Hurons. “Here was a 
broad opening in the forests; fields of maize, idle pumpkins 
ripening in the sun, patches of sunflowers, from the seeds of 
which Indians made hair-oil, and in the midst of them the Huron 
town of Otouacha.” ‘To the south and southeast other tribes of 
kindred race and tongue; all stationary, all tillers of the soil, and 
all in a state of advancement.” 

Here we have a picture of the two sections of country, north 
and south, and although the contrast is great, we find that agri- 
culture was common in both. A similar picture is also presented 
to us by the English colonists. The historian, De Bry, has pre- 
served for us certain descriptions or narratives from which we 
can draw. He has also given an engraving copied from the 
painting of the celebrated Wyeth. From the engraving and the 
records we learn that the villages along the Atlantic coast were, 
all of them, surrounded by fields of corn and garden-beds and 
other tokens of cultivation. The village of Pomeiock has been 
described, and pictures of it have been given. This village is 
represented as in the midst of a cornfield, which was itself sur- 
rounded by forests. There is in the center of the cornfield a 
lodge, and in the lodge a sentinel, placed there for watching the 
growing grain. In the forest there are wild deer. The cabins 
or huts of the natives are clustered together, making a village. 
Around each cabin are gardens full of vegetables of various 
kinds. In the midst of the village are two circles, one for danc- 
ing and the other for religious ceremonies. There are also 
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houses for the storing of grain as well as the house of the chiefs 
and the houses where the dead were deposited, The remark in 
reference to the gardens surrounding the houses is made by 
Captain Ribaut, in the discovery of Terra Florida, published in 
London, in 1563. “They labor and till the ground, sowing the 
field with a grain called Mahis, whereof they make their meal, 
and in their gardens they plant beans, gourds, cucumbers, cit- 
rons, peas and many other fruits and roots unknown to us. 
Their spades and mattocks are made of wood so well and fitly 
as is possible.” 

From these descriptions we learn that there were two kinds of 
cultivation; the one, in the field, which was conducted accord- 
ing to the native tribal system on a communistic plan; the other 
in the garden, which was more a matter of personal effort, and 
conducted by the individuals, the products of which belonged 
to the family. 

Such was the agriculture seen by the southern colonists. That 
seen by the New England colonists was, however, similar. From 
the narrative of the Pilgrims we learn that agriculture existed in 
New England, although the country here had been depopulated 
by disease, and the natives were not as numerous or the villages 
as large as at the south. A party of Pilgrims spent the first sab- 
bath on an island near which the Mayflower had anchored. Here 
they found pits or “caches” in which the natives had hid their 
corn, and on this they made their first meal. 

At the landing at Plymouth Rock, the Pilgrims saw no Indi- 
ans, but soon after a reconnoitering party found a quantity of 
corn and a copper kettle, which they “borrowed” and brought in 
as signs that the country was inhabited. We also read that they 
“found much plain ground, about fifty acres, fit for ploughing, 
and some signs where the Indians had formerly planted their corn.” 

Thus, even in New England, the archzological tokens of agri- 
culture were shown and the descriptions given by the “ Pilgrims ” 
‘confirms those given by the explorers in other parts. 

These districts are to be sure somewhat remote from the region 
occupied by the emblematic mounds, yet they help us to under- 
stand the agriculture which may have existed among them. 
There are no descriptions of fields or garden-beds or caches 
given to us by explorers, and we can not say that they were seen 
and that the owners of them were known, The missionary Mar- 
quette, who sailed through the water channel which crosses this 
state, and passed over the portage between the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers, has described villages, but does not seem to have 
noticed cornfields or any other agricultural tokens. The early 
settlers found the Indians cultivating corn, but they were migra- 
tory tribes, differing from those which had formerly dwelt here, 
and were not the same people who built the emblematic mounds. 
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Still we learn from these settlers that there were many places where 
corn had been raised, and from their descriptions we may not only 
become acquainted with the agriculture of the native Indians 
but from them we may infer what the system was which prob- 
ably existed among the Mound-builders. The soil in Wis- 
consin is easily cultivated, and there are many open places which 
could be occupied without clearing, and many other circum- 
stances which would favor agriculture. The evidences are that 
the country was permanently occupied. We cannot say that the 
prairies were ever covered with extensive fields, for there are no 
evidences of this. The mounds and earthworks are generally 
situated upon the streams and lakes, and not upon the prairies. 
We do not know that agriculture here was any more extensive 
than Champlain found it to have bees in Lower Canada or the 
regions about Lake Huron, yet, judging from the tokens left we 
should say that the people occupying the region depended in 
part upon the cultivation of the soil for their subsistence. There 
was undoubtedly the combination of the hunting life with the 
agricultural life, the people feeding upon the wild game in the 
forests, the fish in the rivers and lakes, the wild rice which grew 
in the swamps, the nuts tand berries which were found in the 
openings and marshes, and the roots which grew in various 
places. They probably fixed their villages upon the banks of 
the streams and lakes, the men spending their time in hunting 
and fishing, leaving the women to plant the corn and attend to 
the garden-beds. The ownership of the fields was probably com- 
mon in the tribe, though each"family may have had its own par- 
ticular plot of ground. The harvest was probably gathered and 
was stored in cachesznear their villages, and then effigies placed 
near the caches tof guard them from robbers. Among some 
tribes the grain was stored in cribs or granaries which were built 
on posts about seven feet high. In other places it was stored in 
the loft of the houses, but here it seemed to have been stored in 
caches. The Indians kept the situation of their caches a secret, 
for if found out they would have to supply every needy neighbor. 
“They lived in stdckaded villages and had forts or castles near 
their corn grounds' for refuge in case of eruption of small maraud- 
ing parties of their enemies.” There may have been the same 
system prevalent among the emblematic Mound-builders, for many 
of :the fields and garden-beds are found near the sites of ancient 
villages, and there are many points of resemblance between the 
life of the two races, the building of effigies being the main dif- 
ference. At the date of the arrival of the French the Miamies, 
Kickapoos, Winnebagoes, Outagamis or Foxes, and other tribes 
were living in Wisconsin, while all south of this as far as to the 
mouth of the Ohio was held by the Illinois and their allies, 
among whom were a few villages of Shawnees. Among all 
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these nations corn was cultivated in quantities and agriculture 
was common.* _ 

We conclude, then, that the people who erected the em- 
blematic mounds were agriculturists, for they were certainly as 
advanced as were the later tribes, and the evidences given by their 
works is that they were as permanent, and as likely to ,depend 
upon the products of industry as any of the tribe of Indians. 
There are many points which come up in connection with their 
works, which suggest this. 

I1—Our next point will include a description of the archzxo- 
logical tokens. It appears that there are many evidences of pre- 
historic agriculture in this state. 

1. Inthe first place, there are many relics which could have been 
devoted to no other use than to agriculture. These relics are 
mainly of copper, and indicate a very considerable skill in manu- 
facturing. It is not known, for certain, whether these copper tools 
belong to the mound-builders or to the Indians, but they are inter- 
esting as illustrating the conveniences for agriculture, which were 
common. Some of these copper tools are made with sockets and 
a shoulder inside of the socket, and a blunt, short spade-like edge 
below the socket, as if the intent was to put them upon the end 
of a pole or handle and to use them as spades or plows. They 
are generally well wrought and interesting specimens of tool- 
making. They vary in size from two to four inches in length, 
two to three inches in width, and the thickness of the socket 
from one to two inches. They are superior to the tools which 
were used by the Indians of New England, and even superior to 
the stone hoes and spades which have been found in Tennessee 
and the Southern states. 

Loskiel, speaking of the Delawares and Iroquois, says. “ They 
used formerly the shoulder-blade of a deer or a tortoise-shell, 
sharpened upon a stone and fastened to a thick stick instead of 
a hoe.” 

We give a cut of a copper spade or plow (see figure 93,) as an 
illustration of the skill which the Mound-builders had attained in 
manufacturing agricultural tools. This particular specimen was 
found by Mr.Wm. H. Marshall, of Circleville, among the mounds 
of Ohio, but there are several specimens in Wisconsin which are 











*For evidence on these points we refer to the “ Mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley, Historically Considered,” by Lucien Carr, References will be found 
in this monogram to many early explorers, including Goutell, Charlevoix, 
Tonti, Father Marquette, Father Membre, Carver, Lafitau, Hennepin, La 
Hontan, Du Pratz, Schoolcraft, De Laett, Vanderdonck, and many others, all 
of whom have described the habits of the northern Indians, The southern 
Indians differ from the northern so much that we cannot apply the descrip- 
tions given by the authors who were familiar with them as appropriate to 
Wisconsin, but there are enough descriptions of the tribes who dwelt in this 
region to furnish a picture of the habits prevalent without confounding the 
two sections in one general review. 
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identical with it, and we have chosen this because there are so many 
resemblances between it and the Wisconsin specimens. Several 
such specimens are at present in the cabinet of the Wisconsin 
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Figure 93. 
Copper Spade, from Figure 94. 
hio. Stone Hoe, from Illinois. 


Historical Society, and several others in the hands of private 
collectors, but they are all of exactly the same pattern, and are 
all beautifully finished, and are admirable for their symmetry and 
perfection. 

Dr. Palfrey speaks of a hoe made of a clam-shell or a moose 
shoulder-blade, fastened into a wooden hoe or handle. Adair, 
speaking of the Catawbas, says that one of their cornfields was 
seven miles in extent, and thinks that the tribe “ must have been 
a numerous people to cultivate so much land with their dull 
stone axes.” Dr. Rau speaks of the agricultural tools found in 
the Western states. They are of two kinds. The first are spades, 
the second are hoes; the spades, oval-shaped, more than a foot 
in length, five inches in breadth, three-fourths of an inch thick; 
flat on one side and convex on the other, worked to an edge all 
around ; the hoes semi-circular in shape, six inches across each 
way, an inch thick, the lower end round and worked to an edge, 
with two notches near the top for fastening the handle. (See 
figures 94 and 95). 

Specimens of these agricultural implements have been found 
in various places. Dr. Snyder, of Schuyler county, IIl., discov- 
ered at one time 3,500 of these implements in a nest, and Squier 
and Davis mention a mound in which were more than 600 of 
them, arranged in two layers, one above the other, and Dr. Coy, 
at Racine, found about thirty such implements, showing that 
they were common in this. region, Dr. C. C. Abbott says hoes 
and stone spades are not uncommon in New Jersey. Dr. Lucien 
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Carr and Mr. Henry Haynes, and Mr. L. M. Hosea have spoken 
of the agricultural implements of Kentucky. All of these auth- 





Figure 95. 
Stone Spade, from Illinois. 


ors show that agricultural tools were common, but none of them 


are equal to the copper specimens which have been found i in the 
state of Wisconsin. (See figure 96.) 
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Figure 96. 
Stone Hoe or Spade, from Kentucky, 


The second class of tokens is the garden-beds. There are a 
Pi places where garden-beds have been found associated with 
emblematic mounds. These have been so nearly obliterated that 
very few traces of them are now discoverable. We are indebted 
to Dr. J. E. Hoy, of Racine, who has taken the pains to point 
out a series of these, still traceable near that city. Mr. W. H. 
Canfield has also described other garden-beds in the vicinity of 
Baraboo. Dr. I. A. Lapham has described beds as formerly 
existing near Milwaukee, at Mayville, at Theresa, in Dodge 
county, and several other localities. The best description of 
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them is one which was written by Hon. Bela Hubbard, of 
Detroit, and which was published in the first number of THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. These beds were in the state of Mich- 
igan, but were so similar to those found among the emblematic 
mounds that we take this description as an illustration, and shall 
quote freely from it. 

Mr. Hubbard says: “Unusual importance is attached to these 
remains of a lost race, from the fact: that they have beén almost 
entirely overlooked by archzologists, and because those which 
were so numerous and prominent thirty or forty years ago have 
now nearly disappeared.” The earliest mention of the garden 
beds is found in the report of Verandrier, who, with several 
French associates, explored this region before 1848. He found 
in the western wilderness “large tracts, free from wood, many of 
which are everywhere covered with furrows as if they had form- 
erly been plowed and sown. 

Schoolcraft was the first to give the world any accurate and 
systematic account of these “furrows.” Indeed, he is the only 
author of note who honors this interesting class of the works of 
the Mound-builders with more than the most meagre mention. 
Observations were made by him as early as 1827. He gives fig- 
ures of two kinds of beds, and he records the fact that the gar- 
den-beds, and not the mounds, form the most prominent, and by 
far the most striking and characteristic antiquarian monuments 
of this district of country. Another writer of early date; still 
resident. of our state, John T. Blois, published, in 1839, in his 
“ Gazeteer of Michigan,” a detailed description, with a diagram of 
one kind of the beds. 

The former speaks of “enigmatical plats of variously-shapéed 
beds,” and further, “nearly all the lines of each area or sub-area 
of beds are rectangular and parallel. 

Others admit of half-circles and variously curved beds with 
avenues, and are differently grouped and disposed.” 

The latter says, the beds “appear in various graceful shapes. 
Some are laid off in recti-lineal and -curvi-lineal figures, either 
distinct or combined in a fantastic manner, in parterres and scol- 
loped work, with alleys between, and apparently ample walks 
leading in different directions. 

Mr. Hubbard gives descriptions of eight different classes of 
beds, and quotes Mr. Schoolcraft, who says that “the beds are of 
various sizes, covering generally from twenty to one hundred 
acres.’’ He says some are reported to embrace even three hun- 
dred acres, although he does not cite any particular place where 
they were as extensive as this. He refers to a number of old 
settlers who were familiar with them, and mentions the localities 
where they formerly existed. 

“The so-called ‘garden-beds’ were found in the valleys of the 
St. Joseph and Grand River, where they occupied the ‘most fer- 
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Figure 1. Scale 32 feet to 1 inch. 


Ancient Garden Beds, Grand River Valley, Michigan. 
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Figure 2. 





Garden Beds, Grand River Valley, Michigan. 
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Figure 3. 





Ancient Garden Beds, St. Joseph River Valley, Michigan. 
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Figure 4. 
Ancient Garden Beds, St, Joseph River Valley, Michigan, 
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Figure 5. 


Ancient Garden Beds, Western Michigan. 
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Figure 6—A. 


Ancient Garden Plats, Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 
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Figure 6—B. 


Ancient Garden Plats, Kalamazoo County, Michigan. 








Figure 6—c, 


Ancient Garden Plats, Galesburg, Michigan. 
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Figure 7, 


Garden Beds on Prairie Ronde, Michigan. 



























Figure 8. 





Ancient Garden-Bed, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


tile of the prairie lands and burr oak plains, principally in the 
countries of St. Joseph, Cass and Kalamazoo. They consist of 
raised patches of ground, separated by sunken paths, and were 
generally arranged in plats or blocks of parallel beds. These 
varied in dimensions, being from five to sixteen feet in width, in 
length from twelve to more than one hundred feet, and in height 
six to eighteen inches. The tough sod of the prairie had pre- 
served very sharply all the outlines. According to the universal 
testimony, these beds were laid out and fashioned with a skill, 
order and symmetry which distinguished them from the ordinary 
operations of agriculture, and were combined with some peculiar 
features that belonged to no recognized system of horticultural 
art. In the midst of diversity, sufficient uniformity is discernible 
to enable me to group the beds and gardens as in the following: 

1. Wide convex bed in parallel rows, without paths, compos- 
ing independent plats. Width of beds, 12 feet; paths, none, 
length, 74 to.115° (Figure 1). 

2. Wide convex beds in parallel rows, separated by paths of 
same width, in independent plats. Width of bed, 12 to 16 feet; 
paths, same; length, 74 to 132 feet. (Figure 2). 

3. Wide and parallel beds, separated by narrow paths, ar- 
ranged in a series of plats longitudinal to each other. Width of 
bed, 14 feet; path, 2 feet; length, 100 feet. (Figure 3). 

4. Long and narrow beds, separated by narrower paths, and 
arranged in a series of longitudinal plats, each plat divided from 
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the next by semi-circular beds. Width of bed, 5 feet; path, 1% 
feet; length, 100; height, 18 inches. . (Figure 4). 

5. Parallel beds arranged in plats similar to class 4 but divi- 
ded by circular beds. Width of bed, 6 feet; path, 4 feet; length, 
12 to 40 feet; height, 18 inches. (Figure 5). 

6. Parallel beds, of varying widths and lengths, separated by 
narrow paths, and arranged in plats of two or more, at right 
angles N. and S., E. and W. to the plats adjacent. Width of 
bed, 5 to 14 feet; paths, 1 to 2 feet; length, 12 to 30 feet; height, 
8 inches. (Figure 6). 

7. Parallel beds of uniform width and length, with narrow 
paths, arranged in plats or blocks and single beds, at varying 
angles. Width of bed, 5 feet; paths, 2 feet; length, about 30 
feet; height, 10 to 12 inches. (Figure 7). 

8. Wheel-shaped plats, consisting of a circular bed with beds 
of uniform shape and size radiating therefrom, all separated by 
narrow paths. Width of beds, 6 to 20 feet ; paths, 1 foot ; length, 
14 to 20 feet. (Figure 8). 

3. The third class of tokens to which we shall call attention is 
the cornfields which are found in great numbers in this region. 
Many of these were associated with emblematic mounds, though 
Dr. Lapham maintains that they belong to the later Indians 
rather than to the Mound-builders. On this point we would say 
that deference must be paid to Dr. Lapham’s judgment, as he was 
an excellent observer and was very careful and conscientious in 
his statements. Yet we take the ground that the cultivation of 
corn existed at different periods, and was not peculiar to the 
Indians alone. Dr, Lapham makes four periods of occupation: 
first, that marked by the effigies; second, the period of the gar- 
den-beds; third the period of the cornfields; fourth, the period 
of modern settlement. 

We have no doubt as to the successive occupation of the soil, 
but we question whether this division will hold, for the builders 
of the mounds were just as likely to have been agriculturalists as 
the Indians, and the people who built the garden-beds were very 
likely to have been the builders of the effigies. One argument 
has been used by Dr. Lapham which seems to have some force. 
He says that at Indian fields, near Milwaukee, there was a spot of 
ground where the mounds were covered with garden-beds, the 
rows which were seen upon the level having been continued over 
the mounds, and he thinks that the people who built the mounds 
could not have desecrated them by so placing the garden-beds 
upon their surface. We acknowledge that there was a sacred- 
ness to the effigies, but we doubt whether the pursuit of ,agricul- 
ture in their immediate vicinity would have been considered as 
desecrating them. 

A still more forcible argument is taken from the presence of 
an effigy in a cornfield. This effigy was discovered by Dr. 
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oe aes at Milwaukee (Sherman’s addition, block 33). (See fig- 
ure 97. 

The description of it is as follows: “The ground is covered 
by the corn hills of the present race of Indians. 
these hills was an effigy. It may be considered as a rude repre- 
sentation of a wolf or fox guarding the sacred deposits in the 
large though low mound before it. Both of these are of so little 
elevation as to be scarcely observed by the passer-by, but when 
once attention is arrested, there is no difficulty in tracing their 
outlines. The body of the animal is 44 feet and the tail 53 feet 
in length.” 

















Figure 97. 
Wolf in a Cornfield—Lapham, 


This is a remarkable specimen, as it illustrates the fact that 
there was a succession of races. It has been maintained by some 
that the Indians were the same people as the Mound-builders. 
We do not deny that they were a similar race and that their 
mode of life resembled that of the preceding people, but the evi- 
dence is strong that they were not the same people. They may 
have cultivated the same spots of ground and buried their dead 
in the same tumuli. They may have occupied the same locali- 
ties, and depended upon the same resources for their subsistence, 
but the builders of the effigies possessed evidently a different cul- 
tus. We, perhaps, would call them Indians, but they were Indi- 
ans of an unknown tribe. The cornfields which covered and 
obscured this effigy are, at least, suggestive of this point. 

It seems singular that this effigy should be in the midst of the 
field, and that it should be represented as guarding the mound 
wherein were placed the caches of the Indians. the corn hills 
having been placed upon the effigy, and the pits dug into the 
mounds, but it shows that the ideas of the people were different. 
The locality is one which illustrates the points of similarity and 
of difference between the two people. The Indians had no 
superstition in reference to the protective power of the effigy 
and did not hesitate to reduce it by cultivation. They ordinarily 
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depended upon secrecy for the safety of their grain. On the 
other hand, the Mound-builders placed effigies in the midst of 
their fields and erected mounds as places where they could store 
their grain, and depended upon the fetichistic character of the 
effigy to protect it. 

There was, as Mr. Lapham says, little sense of the sacredness 
of the emblems, and a very different state of feeling in reference 
to them, among these later tribes. Our point is that these corn 
hills were the work of the later Indians, but the garden-beds 
were the work of the emblematic Mound-builders. On this point 
we refer to the fact that nearly all of the garden-beds are associ- 
ated with emblematic mounds, but there are many places where 
cornfields are found and no mounds discoverable in the vicinity. 
The author has seen cornfields in a number of localities; at New 
London, on the Wolf river; at Madison, on the south bank 
of Lake Mendota; at Lake’ Koshkonong, and in several other 
localities. In all of these places the evidence was that the corn- 
fields were the works of the later Indians. There are, to be 
sure, a few places where cornfields may be seen associated with 
effigies. One such was discovered by the author, near Kilbourn 
City. The field was overgrown by a forest of maple. There 
were in the vicinity a number of emblematic mounds, and the 
appearance of the effigies would indicate that the two were con- 
temporaneous and were designed as guards or fences to the corn- 
fields. 

III. We turn, then, to consider the association of the emblem- 
atic mounds with the agricultural works. We shall treat this 
under several separate heads: Ist, the location of the garden 
beds and cornfields in relation to the emblematic mounds; 2d, 
the evidence that they were connected with the effigies as fields 
are with our modern villages; 3d, that there were provisions made 
for their defense by placing effigies in the midst of the fields, and 
4th, that all of these furnish very striking illustrations of the 
real life of the effigy builders. The agricultural works of Wis- 
consin are very important, for they disclose the use of the em- 
blematic mounds as nothing else can; but the points which we 
have made brings before us a new use of these effigies, and shows 
that there was a practical purpose served by them. The shapes 
and attitudes of the effigies have occupied attention in several 
papers. In some of them it was intimated that the effigies were 
placed as guards for villages and as screens for hunters, and in 
some were used as guards or protections to caches, but the con- 
nection of the effigies with the cornfields is even more suggestive. 

There is no doubt but that these works were erected for some 
practical purpose, and that they are to be connected withthe real 
life of the people who erected them. The strongest evidence that 
such is the case is furnished to us by the fact that there are so 
many tokens of an agricultural life found among these mounds. 
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This, to be sure, is only one feature. The other elements, such 
as game drives, village enclosures and defenses, present as clear a 
picture of the condition of society as these, but this is a feature 
which interests us on account of its familiarity, and because it 
discloses native life so fully. 

1. The location of the cornfields and garden-beds is worthy of 
especial attention. There are three methods in which these beds 
seem to be connécted with the effigies, and to each of these we 
shall call attention in their turn. We have referred to the gar- 
den beds at Racine. (See map.) Our impression is that these 
beds were connected with a village site; the village site having 
been upon the hilltop, near the bank of the river, and at such a 
place as to secure a defense from the natural situation of it. 
There are many mounds on this hilltop, some of them burial 
mounds, others defensive in their character, and still others 
mounds or circles which were probably used for dances. In 
connection with this group there are graded ways, showing that 
the people were accustomed to pass frequently from the hilltop 
to the valley of the stream below. These graded ways were 
guarded by circular walls and by effigies, and near them there 
were look-out mounds. The impression is gained from the local- 
ity that the villagers depended upon their location for defense, 
but that the subsistence was gained in part from these garden 
beds, which were not far away and access to which could be 
gained either by the river or by a trail, There are mounds on 
the points of the land surrounding this village, one of which 
seems to be a lookout. The bluff is precipitous, but on the 
summit of the bluff, opposite, a high conical mound is placed in 
just the spot where an outlook can be gained along the valley 
of the stream in both directions, as if the purpose was to defend 
the village site in that way. A corresponding look-out mound is 
also placed on the point of the bluff to the west, but commanding 
a view further up the stream. The garden beds are north of these 
in the valley of the stream. 

Here are two groups of mounds. The one on the isolated 
hill abounding with effigies, and the other on the river bluff 
where only burial mounds are to be found. These two groups 
have been described by Dr. Hoy. He says, on “the point of the 
high bluff, marked ‘A’ on the map, is a mound six feet high, in 
connection with an embankment 235 feet long. This embank- 
ment is two feet high and 12 feet wide at the point nearest to the 
mound, and tapers gradually to a mere point at its western ex- 
tremity, near a spring. I am informed that there were formerly 
other works connected with this, which have been obliterated by 
cultivation and other improvements.” 





36 Lapham’s Antiquities,” pp. 16, 19, 27, §7, 61, 72. Plates IV, VILI, X XI, 
XXXVII. 
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“A little further east, on the same side of the river, is a single 
low mound, occupying the projecting point of a bluff. Opposite 
this, on the north bank of the stream, there is a cluster of mounds 
crowded into a small space, bounded on the east by a long 
mound, and on the west by a ‘lizard mound’ 80 feet long.” 
“The remaining works, situated on the bluff north of these last- 
named, consists of three lizards, one oblong, and six conical 
tumuli, and three enclosures. The two semi-circular embank- 
ments are situated on an almost inaccessible bluff 80 feet high. 
The embankments are slight, not over one foot in elevation, and 
10 or 12 feet broad, but perfectly distinct and well defined. 
There is some evidence that they formerly constituted graded 
ways leading to the river. They are tolerably well situated for 
works of defense, but without the addition of palisades could 
afford no protection. The small circle, from its size and position, 
could scarcely have been designed for a work of defense. The 
‘lizards’ are much alike, from two to two and a half feet high; 
from 12 to 14 feet broad at the shoulders, the tail gradually 
tapering to a point. The longest is 130 feet and the shortest 80 
feet in length.” We excavated fourteen of the mounds—some 
with the greatest possible care; they are all sepulchral, of a uni- 
form construction, as represented in figure 2. Most of them con- 
tained more than one skeleton; in one instance we found no less 
than seven.” The author visited the locality in 1882, in company 
with Dr. Hoy, and formed the impression from the locality and the 
mounds that there were two periods of occupation, the one be- 
longing to the effigy-builders and the other to a later people, 
the village of the emblematic Mound-builders having been placed 
on the isolated hill, but that of the later race having been on the 
bluff, where the cemetery now is. This may be a mere surmise. 
The mounds may all have belonged to one race, the village having 
been on the hilltop, and the burial place on the bluff. The loca- 
tion of the garden-beds is, however, suggestive. These were in 
a spot which was hidden away from observation on the rich bot- 
tom land on the south side of a high bluff. They were scattered 
over the surface, and among them there were traces of caches or 
pits where the products were stored. There were growing near 
them large elm trees. The trees may have been growing when the 
garden-beds were planted, but with the bluffs sheltering the spot 
from the cold winds and the rich soil favoring the products and 
the absence of all underbrush from the valley there would be no 
need for cutting down the trees, and the impression is that they 
were the garden-beds which belonged to the ancient village of 
the emblematic Mound-builders. 

No description of these garden-beds was ever given, so that we 
do not know their dimensions or their shapes, but from the 
few. plats which we have seen we should say that they were 
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very similar to those described by Mr. Hubbard, except that there 
were no circular or wheel-shaped beds. They cover the space of 
about half an acre. 

Another locality where garden-beds have been seen is at May- 
ville, Here are many groups of emblematic mounds. The situ- 
ation of the beds is similar to that at Racine. They are found in 
a rich valley just beneath one of the:long ridges which constitutes 
a peculiar feature of this region. There are in the vicinity groups 
of effigies the object of which is at present unknown, but doubt- 
less they all served the convenience of the prehistoric people. 
This is a region where wild game formerly abounded, as it is 
traversed by one of the branches of the Rock river, and is but a 
few miles away from Lake Horicon, where wild birds of all kinds 
are shot even at the present time. We shall not undertake to 
describe the effigies or to fix upon the object or use of any one 
of the groups, but we call attention to the garden-beds in the 
midst of the effigies. It would appear from this that the builders 
of the emblematic mounds, like the later Indians, led a mingled 
life. They both depended upon the agricultural resources and 
natural products, and so were hunters as well as agriculturalists, 
This group of mounds has been described by Dr, Lapham, and 
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Figure 98. 
Effigies at Mayville, 











several plates devoted to it. We give a map of the region, and 
call attention to the relative position of garden-beds and mounds. 
We do not attempt to explain the groups, but would refer to 
them as evidence that here was the residence of a clan or tribe. 
We give several cuts to illustrate the effigies which are found in 
the vicinity. One is the picture of a group of effigies which was 
situated on the opposite side of the river and two or three miles 
away from the garden-beds. The other two are effigies which 
were found in the midst of a large group which was upon the 
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same side of the river. Dr. Lapham’s description is as follows: 
“Directly north of Mayville, on the northeast quarter of S. 14, 
T. 12, R. 15, on the eastern declivity, on the base of a ridge, I 
saw some traces of the former garden-beds, with intermediate 
paths. In one place where the beds were examined they were 
100 feet long, and had a uniform breadth of six feet, with a direc- 
tion nearly east and west. The depressions or walks between 
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Figure 99 
Fox at Mayville. 


« the beds are about 100 feet deep, and 15 inches wide. The next 
group of mounds noticed was at the northern extremity of a 
ridge near the lower dam and mills, northwest quarter of S. 14. 
There were five elevations, of a circular form; three of them 
with a projecting ridge, gradually extending to the extremity, 
being of the kind called “tadpoles.” We here call attention to a 
note, which is as follows: ‘This form may possibly have been 
intended to represent the gourd, an ancient American plant, 
doubtless much used by the Mound-builders.” On the adjoining 
tract, northeast quarter of S. 15, are some round mounds, among 
them some of larger dimensions than usual, being from 12 to 14 feet 
in height and from 60to 65 feet in diameter. These several groups 
form a regular row a little west of Mayville. There is a similar 
arrangement the same distance south of the village, commencing 
at a group of these mounds near Sec. 26, which were very accu- 
rately delineated and surveyed by Mr. Crawford. This group is 
the one given in the cut. Mr, Lapham calls one bird a cross and 
the other the trunk and arms of the human body. The animal is 
gO feet distant, is too near the man on the plate. It differs from 
most others of similar form in its slender body, rounded head 
and recurved cordal extremity. The body is for mest of its 
length 2% feet high, the legs, head and tail 1% feet high, but 
the tail gradually slopes down to about six inches at the extrem- 
ity. On the northeast quarter of S. 27 is a group of four mounds 
of which one has the unusual form represented in the cut. 
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“The next group is three miles southwest of Mayville, on 
the northwest quarter of the same section, and occupying the 
extremity of one of the remarkable ridges so often mentioned,” 
and is represented by a cut. (See figure 21). 

We quote again: “It will be observed that all the figures of this 
group have their heads in one general southwesterly direction, 
except the cross, which, as is almost always the case, has a course 
directly opposite. From the extremity of the highest mound, 
which is on the highest ground, a general view of the whole is 
obtained, and this may perhaps be regarded as the watch-tower 
or look-out station. It is 400 feet high.” 

As to the question whether garden-beds and emblematic 
mounds were contemporaneous we have this to say, that they 
generally seem to be contemporaneous. As an example of the 
association of the two classes of works, we would refer to the series 
of works which Dr. Lapham has described. 























Figure 100. . 
Map of Works at Mayville. 

The situation of the garden-beds in the midst of this series of 
effigies suggest the idea that there was a permanent village resi- 
dence in this locality, and that the inhabitants resorted to the 
various hilltops for their burial places, but placed their cornfield 
and garden in the valleys. The groups may have been, some of 
them, used for game-drives, and others for places of assembly. 
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We call attention to the map and the cuts, for they give indi- 
cations that here was a residence of a clan. (Figure 99 and 100). 
It will be noticed that there are in this locality many groups 
of mounds, but they are all connected; the distance between 
them not exceeding five miles. The topographical character of 
the country is peculiar. The region is somewhat isolated, but 
there is a communication between the different parts of it by way 
of the valleys which intervene between the ridges and along the 
channels of the river and its branches, so that it would seem that 
it was the abode of one particular class of people, and on the 
supposition that the mound-buiiders were like the Indians in a 
tribal state, we should say that here a clan once lived. We do 
not pretend to say what the object of the different groups of effi- 
gies was, but we have no doubt that they marked the localities 
where the customs of this clan were carried out. Probably there 
was a village site here, and near the village a burial place (H), 
there were also hunting grounds (D) and places where religious 
ceremonies were performed (B); there were provisions for defense, 
such as look-out.stations (A), and along with these was the field 
where the clan raised its vegetables and garden products (G), 
the garden-beds being clan property and conducted on the com- 
munistic system. The effigies may have been clan tokens, but 
under the peculiar religious system which prevailed they may 
have served also a practical purpose, the mechanical contrivance 
and the fetichistic character of the effigies having conspired to 
make them useful in two ways. In reference to the garden-beds 
there was but one use: They were erected for horticultural pur- 
§ poses. On this point all will agree. 
f The effigies are expressive of the totem system of a clan, The 
fox and wolf, being the predominant form, there is no doubt that 
it was the settled and permanent abode of some clan which bore 
a name known to the clans surrounding. 

3. The next point we shall refer to “will be the assoication of 
the emblematic mounds with garden-beds, with a view to the 
defense which the effigies secured. 

The protection of the garden-beds from the incursion of wild 
beasts would be an object with people who dwelt in the midst 
of the forest. We have been informed by the early settlers 
. that one of the great hindrances of agriculture in a new country 
comes from the incursions of wild animals. There are many 
animals which come out from the forests and commit great rav- 
; ages. These depredations do not come from the wood-chucks 
a alone, but the bear and coon and many other creatures. It was 
the custom with the Indians to place rude hedges or brush fences 
around the cornfields, but with the Mound-builders there seems 
to have been a more permanent arrangement. The association 
of the garden-beds with the emblematic mounds was partly for 


defense. 
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We give a map of a locality which has been referred to before, 
namely, that at Indian Prairie, a few miles north of Milwaukee. 
The name is taken from the fact that there were cornfields here, 
and that the Indians were accustomed, even after the settlement 
of the country by the whites, to return to the ground and camp 
here. There are in the vicinity, the traces of former cultivation, 
and in the midst of these, groups of effigies the location of which 
suggests the idea that they were placed here with a view to 
defense. The peculiarity of the spot is that there was an open 
prairie here in the midst of a forest, showing that it had been 
long occupied, and that the fields were not merely the fields of 
the Indians, but of the Mound-builders as well. 


Figure rot. 
Map of Works at Indian Prairie. 


Dr. Lapham describes it as follows: “We next find in S. 
29 and 30, in T. 8, R. 22, on the west side of the river, at a place 
usually known as Indian Prairie, about five miles north of the 
city of Milwaukee, a very interesting system or group of works. 
They are situated on a beautiful level plain elevated about thirty 
feet above the river, which runs along the eastern border. The 
bank of the river is nearly perpendicular, forming a safe protec- 
tion against attack from that direction. It may be seen from 
the map presented, that these works are further protected on the 
north and south by deep ravines. The works are all included 
within these natural defenses. Whether they were ever protected 
on the west seems doubtful. No trace of embankment or ditch 
could be found nor any indication of other modes of defense 
usually adopted by uncivilized nations. There may have been 
defenses of wood long since decayed. There are two principal 
mounds situated near the middle of this space. They are both 
fifty-three feet in diameter at the base, where they almost touch 
each other, and eight feet high. The southern one has a level 
area of twenty-five feet in diameter at the top. It often occurs in 
a group of works like this that one mound is erected on the 
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highest position, from the top of which the whole may be seen. 
These ‘may be called the ‘observatories,’ a name that in this 
case belongs to the mound with the level area. It may also have 
been the place of sacrifice or altar mound; but of this we can 
only judge from the analogy in form and position to similar 
works, which elsewhere were undoubtedly used for that purpose: 
Surrounding these were numerous tumuli of a circular form, the 
exact relative positions of which were ascertained by survey, and 
represented on the map. No definite system or order of arrange- 
ment was observed, as will be evident on inspection. But what 
marks this locality as one of peculiar interest is the discovery of 
five works of excavation of regular form, being the reverse of the 
usual works. Instead of an embankment of earth thrown up we 
have here a cavity in the ground. Four of the excavations lie in 
a southwest direction from the two larger central mounds. In 
approaching the former from the latter a small trail or path is 
discovered, which gradually becomes larger and deeper until it 
leads into a sunken area, composed, probably, of the earth thrown 
out of the earth at the excavation. Upon looking back it is per- 
ceived that this pathway goes direct to the mounds. (See figure 
101.) There are usually three curved entrances to each excavation, 
as shown in the figures. One excavation in the group differs 
from the rest in that it lacks the long guarded way or approach 
leading toward the mounds, though the principal openings are 
toward the “ observatories.” With our present limited knowledge 
of the people who constructed these works it would be idle to 
attempt to conjecture to what purposes they were made.” 

The description by Dr. Lapham is given at length, because the 
locality is an important one, and because it illustrates the point 
which we have in mind. We connect the effigies with the garden- 
beds, Dr. Lapham says, “that the. mounds were covered with 
these peculiar signs of cultivation,” and thinks that this proves the 
garden-beds to have been ofa different age, but the association 
of the Intaglios with the beds illustrates our point. The corn- 
fields were remote from the Intaglios, but the garden-beds were 
in the immediate vicinity, and we think were contemporaneous. 
We consider that the object of the pits was to protect the garden- 
beds, and that they were placed in the midst of the field, with 
their accompanying observatories, for this purpose. We hold 
that the protection of the beds was secured in this way. 

We have referred to defense of agriculture as one object when 
speaking of the mounds near Kilbourn City. The same may 
have been the object of placing the effigies around the edge 
of the bluff at Honey Creek. These effigies surround _enclos- 
ures which may have been occupied for cornfields. Tlhiey would 
answer the purpose of walls or fences, but there was another 
method of protecting the fields, and that is by digging pits in the 
midst of them where hunters could conceal themselves and watch 
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the wild animals as they made incursions upon the crops and then 
shoot them. 

By this means they would not only secure their crops from the 
marauding denizens on the forest, but would also secure game, 
without the trouble of hunting for it. Nothing shows the stu- 
pidity of certain animals, such as the bear and the coon, as the 
persistency with which they will return to cornfields in order to 
satisfy hunger. Other animals can be driven away and hedged 
out, but nothing will keep off these depredators. The only way 
is to watch for them and shoot them. A cornfield is to them 
what a sheep fold is to the wolf, and a pig pen is to the panther. 
Early settlers know what boldness all of these animals of the 
forest have when their appetite is tempted. The explanation of 
the pits or Intaglio effigies is found here. It is well known that 
Intaglio effigies formerly existed in various parts of the state. 


—_ 


Figure 102. 
Intaglio Effigy at Indian Prairie— Lapham. 


The description of the works by Dr. Lapham confirms the 
point, but we add our explanation. The map will exhibit the 
arrangement of the effigies in relation to one another and to the 
surrounding region. The accompanying cut will also illustrate 
the manner in which these intaglios were constructed. (See fig- 
ures 102 and 103.) It will be noticed that there are excavations 
which reverses the order of construction of the effigies. The 
shapes of the animals are clearly seen, but the effigies are intag- 
lio rather than bas relief. They are as correct in their imita- 
tions of animal shapes as are the embossed effigies, but they 
are altogether below the surface of the ground. There are, to be 
sure, embankments which rise above the surface, but these em- 
bankments gnly assist in bringing out the figure, as they make 
the relief more distinct. The embankments, however, served a 
double purpose. They made the effigy more distinct, and at the 
same time served as screens to persons who might be hiding in 
the pits. The imitative character of these intaglios are very 
marked. If an animal had been placed upon its side and pressed 
down into soft ground, and then taken up again, the mould which 
would be left would represent the form of the body and head and 
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tail, there would be a portion of the mud displaced, and this 
would project above the surface, forming a slight ridge around 
the body, but the tail would not displace anything. Such‘is the 
appearance of the effigies; the earth mould retains the shape of 
the animal, but the embankment is withoyt any definite form. The 
intaglio is as purely imitative as if it was a mould, but the wall 
is merely a fragmentary heap of earth. The distinctively fetich- 
istic character of the pits may be seen in the care with which the 
effigies were constructed. The mechanical contrivance was also 
admirable. The -hunter could hide himself in the excavation and 
place his head at the openings between the embankments, and 
there watch the animals as they passed over the adjoining plats 


Figure 103. 


Intaglio Effigy at Indian Prairie. 


of ground. The connection of the pit with the observatory would 
indicate that the hunter was in the habit of standing on the sum- 
mit of the mound and watching the animals as they came out 
from the forest, but while the animals were passing down into the 
valley and up the hill he would go down the path and hide him- 
self, so that the field would be apparently unoccupied. The 
number of the intaglio effigies would indicate the fact that more 
than one hunter was engaged in watching the game, and that a 
number of animals were in the habit of visiting the place. The 
shape of the effigies would indicate the kind of animals which 
were in the habit of committing depredations. The panther and 
bear are seen in the Intaglios. The same is true of the locality 
at Ft. Atkinson. Here, however, the. Intaglio is in the shape of 
a panther and the mound is in the shape of a bear. The bear 
did not require as much secrecy, and was not as dangerous. 
Here the hunter was in the habit of running out and hiding be- 
hind a long mound or ridge, making the ridge a screen, but in 
the other place the whole process was conducted with stealth and 
by the excavations only. The protection of the garden-beds we 
consider to be the main object of the Intaglio effigies.“ s. D. Pp. 
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FOOTMARKS IN KENTUCKY. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 
The following information was given me by Prof. J. F. Brown, of 
Berea College, Ky., who personally examined the locality. It may 
rove of some interest: Sixteen miles in an easterly direction from 
erea, Ky., on what is known as Big Hill, in Jackson county, one of 
the spurs of the Cumberland Mountains, is a strata of carboniferous 
sandstone on the very summit. A wagon road now crosses it, and 
in ancient times a trail ¢rossed the hill in the same locality. Recent 
removal of deéris, consisting of dirt and leaves,exposed a new section 
of this ledge, and showed very distinctly marked in the stones a 
series of tracks. Two of these are the tracks of a human being, good 
sized, toes well spread, and very distinctly marked; one or more 
bear tracks, and two resemble the tracks of a horse of large size. 
E. A. ALLEN. 


CONICAL MOUNDS IN EUROPE. 
[Translated by A. S. Gatschet.] 


Raitor American Antiquarian. 

Being an attentive reader of your AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, | beg 
you to aceept some published studies upon some conical hills, fre- 
quent also in Europe and Asia. In one of these Schliemann pre- 
tends to have discovered Troy. Between these cones and the 
mounds, cones and pyramids of America there exists a connection, 
and it is of the highest importance to establish the natural and casual 
connection between these structures of d0¢h hemispheres. But the 
classical (Roman and Greek) archeology is moving in a too narrow 
circle, never lifting its horizon above the two classic countries. Amer- 
ica was never discovered for our philologists! They are deaf for every- 
thing brought to light by prehistoric archeology. Even prehistoric 
archeology is still tied up to the belief derived from the Old Testa- 
ment, that the largest part of the earth’s surface had to be peopled by 
emigration. Nobody knows how often a country may have changed 
its inhabitants before the beginning of history; but all these nations 
have left relics of their manufacture on the soil. Our business is to 
classify this material with correctness, and divide it with its historic 
periods. Europe does not study enough what is discovered in Amer- 
ica in this respect; men, beasts and plants may have immigrated 
from there into our European countries. 

I propose to institute a comparison between our conic hills, tombs 
and pyramids with those of America, and would be much obliged to 
you for sending materials for the purpose. What I have sent is 
destined for publication in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, and more 
of my writings will follow. The Museum Fournal (inclosed) con- 
tains in each of its bi-monthly numbers a summary of all publications 
of the best known archeological periodicals. E, BortricHEr. 

BERLIN, GERMANY, March 5, 1884. 
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BANGS AMONG THE INDIANS. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

The article in your valuable periodical for March, with above 
title, may be further developed by consulting “* Emory Report United 
States and Mexican Boundary Survey, Vol. I, 1857,” also, “ Contri- 
butions to North American Ethnology, Vol. III, 1877.” In Emory’s 
Report we find types of several Arizona tribes figured, including the 
Yumas, Cocopas, Pimas and Papagos. They are represented with 
the hair cut square across the forehead, just as the “bangs” of the 
more civilized Caucasian, the hair hanging down over the ears and 
behind. The Yumas are also represented holding large sunflowers 
in their hands, just as American girls did two years ago. 

In “ Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. III,” by 
Stephen Powers, we find nine figures of California Indians, all with 
well-cut bangs, and hair otherwise like that of the Arizona Indians ; 
but the California Indian faces are all represented as tattooed. We, 
thus find that the civilized adopt fashions from the barbarians. 

G. C. BROADHEAD. 

PLEASANT HIL1t, Mo. 


ROCK PILES AND ANCIENT DAMS IN THE KLAMATH VALLEY. 


In traveling through the Klamath Lake country one continually 
sees rocks piled up one upon the other in the. most grotesque and 
singularly simple manner. They assume all kinds of shapes, and it 
is almost impossible to dislodge them, they are so stationary. The 
common form is where several flat and at the same time rounded rocks, 
the size of a hat or larger, are placed on each other to the number of 
four or five. We should say that the piling process is generally upon 
large boulders. There is quite a pretty story or legend connected with 
this rock-piling. Mr. O. C. Applegate says that some of the Indi- 
ans Claim that it is done by the children; that it is an emblem of 
bravery; that the children do it after dark, and that the one who 
goes the farthest from the lodge and erects a pile of rocks is consid- 
ered the most brave. Others say it is done as a religious rite ; and 
still others hoid that it is done to mark a camp and show that it has 
been occupied. One thing that gives us reason to believe it is a 
religious rite is, that under no circumstances will any other camp or 
tribe disturb them. We found evidence of a race of people, of 
whom the present Indians at Klamath know nothing, who inhabited 
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the Klamath Lake country many years ago. All that remains are 
the ruins of dams, one of which is located on Link river, within a 
stone’s throw of Linkville, and a number of others, notably, one on 
Lost river. The Indians claim no knowledge of the. fornation ot 
these dams, and their symmetry of architecture show that they are 
not freaks of nature. We can not describe as well as we could wish 
the shape of the dam at Linkville. It is a semi-circle, pointing down 
stream, with a narrow channel extending some distance down stream. 
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The water barely covers the wall, but its outline is plainly vis- 
ible. The only surmise we can make is that channels were used 
to put willow or reed nets in, and that the dam was built for 
fishing purposes. There is another very peculiur feature about 
Link river, and that is that it is occasionally blown dry. This must 
seem astounding to our readers, but such is the fact. It is caused by 
a steady wind blowing from the south and up the river—this through 
a seemingly canyon—and the waters of Big Klamath Lake roll up 
towards the north, and the water is literally all blown down toward 
the northern end of the dake, and there being but a shallow outlet 
into Link river, and the water being blown up the lake, leaves no 
water, and so the river runs dry. The shallow outlet of Big Klam- 
ath Lake has been caused by the aforesaid Indians, who wish to 
confine the waters of the lake for the sake of the tule lands. There 
is a movement on foot to remove these obstructions at the mouth of 
Link river. Such being done would decrease the depth of the lake 
a foot or so, and make thousands of acres of land arable that are 
now nothing but tule.— Wm. ¥. Clarke, of Willamette Farmer. 


NEW VOCABULARIES SECURED. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


According to your wish I send the following: August 8th I was 
sent to the Siletz Reservation, Oregon, to obtain linguistic and other 
information relating to the tribes at that place. I remained there 
from August 19th to October 29th, in which time the gains were as 
follows: Vocabularies of the languages or dialects of nimeteen tribes 
and sub-tribes, ranging from 150 to 3,000 entries, exclusive of' 
phrases, paradigms and a letter (epistle) dictated in the Tutu or 
Tutu tunne dialect (with an interlinear translation). A fragment of 
a Creation myth of the Tce-metunne or Joshua gens told in Eng- 
lish. Parts of it were told in Chinook and English by a man of the 
Mal-tun-ne tunne gens of the same tribe. The names and (approx- 
imate) locations of 270 villages, extending from the south side of the 
Klamath river, California, at the south, along the coast and the 
streams flowing into the Pacific, as far north as the Siletz river. A 
map of Western Oregon and Northwestern California, scale three 
miles to the inch, will soon be ready for the insertion of the locations 
of these villages. The names of the vocabularies follow: 

Athabascan Family.—Smith River, (California) dialect, Chetcoe 
dialect of the Tutu, Johua and cognate gentes of the Lower Rogue 
River Indians, Naltunne tunne dialect, Mi-kwu-nu tunne dialect, 
Yu-kwi-tce or Euchre dialect, Kwa-ta-mi or Sixes dialect, Upper 
Coquille dialect, Applegate Creek dialect, Galice Creek dialect, 
Chasta Costa, *Shista kkhwu-sta dialect. II[—Siuslaw dialect, Dia- 
lect of Umpqua Valley, nine entries, ditto of Umpqua Bay—over 
600 words; Alsea dialect, Yaquina ditto. II[—Mul-iuk or Lower 
Coquille. IV—Ta-kel-ma or Upper Rogue River. V—Sas-ti or 
Shasta. VI—Klikitat. The Upper and Lower Coquille belong to 





*Ci-sta Kqwu-sta in official notation. 
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distinct stocks; the same may be said of the Upper and Lower 

Rogue River Indians, and, probably, the Indians of the Upper and 
Lower Umpqua. They have been confounded. 

Recapitulation of the villages whose names have been gained: 

I—California Tunne (Athabascan family) 14 Villages 

Oregon Tunne: Chetcoe (on Chetcoe river) 9 villages 

Tutu, etc. (partly on Lower Rogue river). ...34 villages 

Chasta Costa (on Rogue river or a tributary) 33 villages _ 

Upper Coquille (on Coquille river) 32 villages 

II—Siuslaw (on Siuslaw river) 34 villages 

Umpqua (on Umpqua bay and river) 21 villages 

Alsea (on Alsea river) 20 villages 

Yaquina (on Yaquina river) 56 villages 

1V—Upper Rogue River 17 villages 


270 villages 


Further details must be reserved for a future letter. 
Yours, J. Owen Dorsey. 


RELICS OF COPPER FROM EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


In addition to the copper relics from Eastern Pennsylvania, men- 
tioned by Mr. E. A. Barber in his article on “ The Lenni Lenape 
Indians in Pennsylvania,” on page 387, No. 6, Vol. VI. of THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, which are indeed rarely found, the 
writer would direct attention to a few known to him, and not noted 
by the above author. As native copper has been found in pieces 
weighing several pounds along the Connecticut river, and also in 
the state of New Jersey, it is not certain that they were brought here 
from the copper-producing region of the West, as Mr. Barber sup- 
poses. 

Several of the specimens known to the writer are much corroded, 
caused, as they were found on the surface, by the action of the ele- 
ments. No doubt many brought here have been obliterated in this 
manner. 

The first is a small celt-like object, much oxidized, found by Mr. 
H. L. Illig, on the surface, near Millbach, Lebanon county, Pa. It 
is now in the collection of the Smithsonian Institution. For further 
description of tne same see AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, No. 2, Vol. 
II, page 154. Copper is found in its native state in the Cornwall 
mines. A wonderful deposit of iron and copper are in the same 
county, although not in pieces large enough to produce implements. 

No. 2 is the lowest or broadest part of a celt or chisel, much 
changed by the elements. It was found on the surface on a farm 
about four miles south of Reading, Berks county, Pa. At the base, 
or where its edge should be, it has a thickness of one-eighth of an 
inch. Its length may have been about three inches, with a width at 
cutting edge of about one and three-quarter inches. What now re- 
mains of it is two inches long ; enough to show what its shape once 
was, If restored it would nearly resemble in shape a copper celt, 
shown by Mr. Charles Rau, as figure 126, on page 61 of No. 287, 
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Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. It is now in possession 
of W. J. Hoffman, M. D., of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 
D. C., to whom it was given by the writer. 

There is in possession of a farmer living several miles south of 
Reading, on the banks of the Schuylkill river, a gouge-like copper 
implement which the owner found on the surface on his farm, situ- 
ated on the banks of the same river. It is over six inches long; its 
greatest breadth is in the middle, and it tapers almost equally toward 
both ends. It is said to weigh over a pound, and is in an almost 
perfect condition. Mr. D. B. Brunner has shown it as figure 92, 
page 147, in his “Indians of Berks County, Pennsylvania,” with 
cutting edge upwards. He also mentions two more copper objects, 
found not very far from where the gouge-like relic was obtained, on 
the opposite side of the Schuylkill river, consisting of a chisel two 
and a half inches long, three-eighths of an inch wide at the top, 
gradually decreasing in width toward a fine edge. Another, a knife- 
like object, three inches long, with a projection opposite its cutting 
edge, for hafting purposes. Its edge is said to be convex, which, 
with the handle attached, resembles a knife indispensable to saddlers 
in their vocation. Acccrding to description given by the finder it 
must somewhat resemble a form shown by Mr. E. G. Squier as 
figure 56, page 179, in his “Aboriginal Monuments of the State of 
New York,” which is a part of Volume II, “Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge.” This object was obtained by Du Paix and was 
“ part of a deposit of two hundred and seventy-six, of like character, 
found buried in two large earthern vases, in the vicinity of Oxaca, 
and are of alloyed copper and cast.” It is said that these objects 
were “exacted as an annual tribute from the various departments 
of the Mexican empire.” 

A person named Hankey obtained a copper axe, found on the 
surface near Friedensburg, a village about nine miles southwest of 
Reading, Pa. It passed into the cabinet owned by a Dr. Bertolette, 
from the same place. After his death the collection was taken from 
the county, and no one now knows what has become of it. So Mr. 
Brunner reports. 

Here also are picked up, one might say, thousands of interesting 
stone objects. They are mostly found by the owners of farms and 
their help, who retain them for the sake of curiosity, not knowing 
how to preserve them. It is with much trouble, and only now and 
then that one scientifically interested in the antiquities of the abor- 
igines is fortunate enough to possess them. 

Last, but not least, is the finest object ever handled by the writer. 
It is a finely-wrought celt, or chisel, still showing marks of hammer- 
ing, and was found on the surface on Cha.nber’s Island, in the Dela- 
ware river, separating Pennsylvania from New Jersey, four miles 
above the Delaware water-gap, by Mr. John C. La Bar, in the year 
1810, in whose possession it remained until his death, when it passed 
into the hands of his son Samuel, who retained it until he died, 
which event occurred in 1882. Mr. A. A. Shumway, of Philadel- 
phia, then became the owner, and to him the writer is indebted for 
this interesting information, so kindly given. With the relic were 
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found at the same time beads and other small objects, perhaps the 
contents of a grave. 

The writer is unable to say to which state the island belongs, or 
whether on the line which divides the two states. The implement, 
perhaps, did as much service in one as the other, and as it was dis- 
covered so near the line, its mention here would surely not be out of 
place. It is three and five-eighth inches long, and one and one- 
quarter inches wide at the top, and gradually increasing in breadth 
to its edge, where it measures two inches. Its thickest part is also 
at the top. Here it measures seven-sixteenths of an inch and tapers 
down equally on both sides to its cutting edge. It weighs nine 
ounces. A quarter of an inch above its cutting edge, on each side 
of its four angles, are cut into the implement, on one side, eleven 
notches, on the opposite edges twelve have been so produced. Per- 
haps this'‘was done by the owner to add to its beauty. It is in per- 
fect condition. Many stone objects in the writer’s cabinet show such 
nicks, and they may have been cut into them by their makers to 
commemorate some incident. Perhaps this is also the reason for the 
creases in the celt. A. F. Bern. 





THE GREAT SERPENT MOUND. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


The series of effigy works, known under the name of “ The Great 
Serpent Mound,” is located on the land of J. J. Lovett, entry roto, 
Brattain township, Adams county, Ohio. The entire surrounding 
country is hilly, and the soil is poor, save a narrow strip of land 
bordering Brush Creek. There is a good, solid roadway leading 
from Sinking Springs to Locust Grove, and passing within three 
miles of the works. All the other roads are rough, hilly and bear 
but few indications of having ever been worked. These lands have 
received the storms of centuries, and instead of having received the 
benefit of the age of ice, were washed by the water as it poured 
forth from the terminal Moraine which passes through the northern 
part of the township (Brush Creek) immediately north of Brattain. 
Hence the whole face of the country presents a continued series of 
hills and ravines, with the great knobs of Pike and Highland coun- 
ties for a background. 

I first visited the works during the month of June, 1883, in com- 
pany with Prof. A. B. French. We did not go to make an 
examination, but simply sight-seeing. During the month of May, 
1884, assisted by Rev. Jacob Tener, I made a survey of the whole 
work. By the direction of the Bureau of Ethnology, in company 
with T. E. Crider, C. E., Superintendent of Hamilton City (O.) 
waterworks, I made another survey, October 20, 1884. We were 
accompanied by Mrs. MacLean, who made an oil painting of it for 
the Bureau. 

As my first survey differs so little from the second, I here follow 
the notes made on the spot. The works are located, for the most 
part, on a tongue ot land which may be likened to a crooked fin- 
ger. This spur is formed by the junction of a ravine with the main 
branch of Brush Creek, and rises to a height of about one hundred 
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feet above the latter. In form it is irregular on the surface, and bent 
crescent-shaped, with the point resting towards the northwest. On 
the east, the hill is steep, has a swelling curve, and admits of culti- 
vation. On the west it is concave, and formerly was cultivated 
about one-third way down the declivity. When first discovered 
the whole was covered with forest trees. In 1860 the trees were 
blown down by a hurricane. For several years after, the land, for 
the most part, was cultivated, but the effigies bear no trace of having 
been disturbed by the plow. 

The works are neither bold nor massive, and are so located as not 
to be seen until one is upon them. Even a view can not be obtained 
from the adjacent hill to the north which overlooks them. In order 
to take a complete view, it is necessary to pass along the entire length, 
from point to table land. Four different positions could be selected 
from which, put together, the works might be seen. 

Commencing at the extreme northern part, we have a very sharp 
point of land, denuded, with the rock rising to a perpendicular 
height of forty feet above the bottom land. Thirty feet from the 
point of the rock is the end of the nose of the frog. The frog is in 
the act of leaping; the hind legs stretched backward, the fore legs 
outward and forward, the body drawn up at the back, and the head 
depressed. ‘Those who have observed the frog leap will readily 
recognize the description. The apparent height is perhaps three 
and one-half feet. The head is fifteen feet long by twenty feet 
broad. It is considerably destroyed. The length of the vody is 
forty-six feet. The right foreleg extends down the slope. For eleven 
feet it is bold. The left foreleg bas been destroyed by denudation, 
except for a distance of five or six feet. The hind legs extend back- 
ward fifty feet. Between the two hind legs, and removed a distance 
of seventeen feet, the egg-shaped wall is inserted. This wall is 
about two and a half feet high, with no outlet, and the bank seven- 
teen feet across at the base. This wall or egg is oblong, the length 
one hundred and thirteen feet, and the greatest breadth from bank 
to bank fifty feet. The interior is hollow. In the center is a low 
mound fifteen feet in diameter at the base. It has been disturbed. 
A hole in the center reveals burnt stone. The opposite end from the 
frog extends into the mouth of the serpent effigy. From the top of 
the bank of the egg to the same forming the mouth of the serpent is 
twenty-four feet. Calculating from the extreme point of the jaws 
the egg extends into the serpent’s mouth a distance of sixteen feet. 

The head of the serpent is hollow, and the height of the various 
banks is the same as the egg. The bank connecting the two ex- 
treme points of the jaws is one hundred feet long. The length of 
the head is seventy feet, followed by a neck seventy-five feet in 
length. The entire length of the serpent from the mouth embank- 
ment to the end of the coil is eleven hundred and sixteen feet, and 
the entire length of the whole series, from the point of the frog’s nose 
to the end of the serpent’s tail, is thirteen hundred and thirty-one 
feet. Leaving the neck we find the body makes graceful curves 
and undulations. Measuring through the center of the curve, and 
from bank to bank, the following distances were obtained: From 
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first to second curve, fifty feet; second to third, fifty feet; third to 
fourth, fifty-two feet; fourth to fifth, forty-six feet; fifth to sixth, 
fifty-two feet; sixth to seventh, fifty-two feet. The last curve is 
sixty-five fect long, rising to the main body, and passing into a triple 
coil, which measures seventy-five feet across. From the point of 
the neck, where the first curve forms, the land descends in both 
directions. The fifth and sixth curves are in the lowest depressions, 
about twenty feet lower than the coil, and perhaps fifteen lower than 
the.head. The coil is on the table land, and tilts to the south. To 
the west it is on the edge of a bluff. 

The summit of the tongue of land is entirely covered by the effigy. 
The curves reach trom edge to edge, and the back of the frog is but 
the termination towards the summit. The hill does not have the 
appearance of having been graded for these works. 

So far as the wings on either side of the serpent’s jaws are con- 
cerned, they are clearly defined, and like the serpent are composed 
of a different earthy matter from the surrounding soil. Stone appears 
in various places throughout the works. The whole series appar- 
ently represents the following: A serpent is on the mainland, resting 
in a coil, hid by a slight depression, and protected by declivities at 
two points of the compass. While in this position it beholds a frog 
sitting near the point of land beyond. The serpent unfolds itself, 
glides along the edge of the mainland until it reaches the tongue or 
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spur, drops its head into the declivity, and just as it reaches the high- 
est point beyond, strikes at the frog. But the wily batrachian be- 
comes alarmed, leaps in time and emits an egg which, in furn is 
injected into the mouth of the serpent. 

It is not necessary to discuss the object for which the effigies were 
constructed. The frog may represent the creative, the egg the pro- 
ductive, and the serpent the destructive powers of nature. 

All of the above was written before I saw the accompanying cut. 
The engraver had before him an accurate plan. Those who have 
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employed engravers know full well the difficultios experienced in 
obtaining correct cuts. All the errors were pointed out from a 
proof of the negative. The right foreleg should be thrown forward, 
similar to the left. The first curve after leaving the neck should be 
more acute. The coil should cover the entire space. The hips of the 
frog should be more prominent; the terminus of the tail points 
directly to the serpent’s head. Otherwise we have a very good cut 
of the works. J. P. McLean. 
HamILtTon, O., Dec. 25, 1884. 


ERRORS IN THE LOCATION OF TRIBES. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


The importance of greater exactness in American ethnology will, 
I hope, be my sufficient excuse for speaking of some inaccuracies in 
this respect in your November number : 

Mr. Gratacap places one of the centers of Maya national life in 
Nicaragua (p. 372). This is an error. There was not a single Maya 
nation in that province. Those to whom he refers on page 374 were 
Nahuas, of pure blood and language. So, also, were the Pipiles of 
Guatemala, whom he mentions on the same page. Neither should 
appear, therefore, in a discussion of Maya civilization, both belong- 
ing to those three or four Nahuatl colonies who at some period not 
a long before the conquest emigrated to the South. 

n page 385 Mr. Barber assigns the Susquehanna Valley to the 
Lenape. This, too, is an oversight. The researches of Dr. Shea 
and Prof. Guss have conclusively shown that the Lenape never pos- 
sessed that valley. It was owned entirely by tribes of the Iroquois 
stock, whatever Heckewelder said to the contrary. Hence the picto- 
graphs, to which Mr. Barber alludes, are not of Algonkin origin, 
and this is an important point in their study, as the Algonkin and 
Iroquois pictographic systems differed. 

D. G. Brinton, M. D. 


Menia, Pa., Dec, 15. 
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EDITORIAL. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH ARCHAOLOGY. 


A Votive TaB_et from the Temple of Baal, at Carthage, is in 
the possession of A. C. Bryce, of Duffryn, Eng., who purchased it 
at Tunis. 


Pror. A. H. Sayce has gone to Egypt to spend the winter, this 
year as last. It is not to be expected that he will come back empty- 
handed. The third edition of his work, “ The Principles of Com- 
parative Philology,” is now in the press. 


Mr. W. S. Ramsay has returned from his successful explorations 
in Phrygia, and is now busily engaged in sifting and arranging the 
material he has collected. He will be resident in Oxford next term, 
and will probably deliver a course of lectures on some branch of 
Greek antiquities. 


Dr. Warv.—TZhe Independent learns from a note of President 
Washburn, ot Roberts College, left Constantinople full of hope for 
the success of his expedition to Assyria. Mr. Haynes, of Robert 
College, and Dr. Sterrett, of the Athens School, joined him; and 
the party, at last accounts, were at Marash, examining the Hittite 
relics there. Dr. Ward was treated with all possible consideration 
by the authorities of Constantinople, and received all the papers 
necessary from the government to secure the ends he has in view. 


THE NEw HALLOf the British Museum, specially constructed within 
one of the inner quadrangles, and occupying almost the last morsel 
of its site hitherto uncovered, has been opened to the public offici- 
ally ; practically everybody has for a long time past been able to see 
it. This hall, which ranges with the Elgin room and the Egyptian 
gallery, contains the whole of the fragments of the Carian Mauso- 
leum brought to England by Mr. Newton, now arranged in a very 
convenient manner and in complete order for inspection and study. 
The fragments of the chariot of Mausolus, its wheel of marble in 
particular, have been reconstructed in a very effective and correct 
fashion. 


THE new departure at Cambridge, Eng., in establishing lectures 
on archeology and in the opening of the Museum of Archeology, 
under Dr. Waldstein, has stirred Oxford up to doing something of 
the same kind. The Arundel and Pomiret marbles will be arranged 
with better light in the university galleries, and some space in the 
Ashmolean Museum is to be devoted to the display of the vases, 
verra-cottas and other small classical antiquities. This rvaseum has 
now a vigorous and competent advocate of reform in the new 
keeper, Mr. Arthur Evans, who did good work iast summer in deci- 
phering the now famous Brough inscription. A professor of arche- 
ology will be appointed in the spring. 
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Tue Excavations at Zoan.—Mr. James R. owell has been 
elected vice-president of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Mr. Petrie 
is to continue his investigations at Zoan. . M. Naville has finished 
his book “ Pithom,” and is soon to search for “ Raamses,” the other 
Store City. ‘Subscribers to this fund are entitled to the reports, and 
$8,000 is needed for the coming year. 


Cort WuitTEHousE.—The irrepressible Cope Whitehouse has 
undertaken to overthrow the Egyptian Exploration Fund. In the 
Churchman he has published a letter in which he gets the Canal of 
Joseph, the Serbonian Bog, the Site of Zoan, the Treasure-house of 
Pithom, and Heracliopolis ‘terribly mixed up—on, both sides of the 
river; no one knows where. Of course every one calls him author- 
ity on the subject. 


XENOPHON.—The accuracy of this famous historian is illustrated 
by the fact that the very ridges and hills which are now recognized 
as prominent features in the geological strata of the otherwise level 
alluvml tracts of Babylonia, were described by him in his Anabasis 
so that they can now be identified. One hill aliuded to by Xenophon 
is at present marked by the Khan or caravanseri called Iskanderia. 
The “ battle of Cunaxa ” was fought near this place. 


ARMLETS—In a case appropriated at South Kensington Museum to 
the display of recent purchases from the Castellani collection, is a 
considerable quantity of ancient goldsmth’s work of extraordinary 
beauty. Among these examples*is the so-called Greco-Bactrian 
armlet, bought for £1,000, and one of the most precious examples 
of its kind in the world. It was found on the banks of the Oxus, 
and is attributed to the second or third century B.c. Recently the 
companion armlet, which retains in its decorations a small portion 
of the colored enamel to which much of its original splendor was 
due, has been placed in juxtaposition with the recent purchase. 


PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS AT READING.—The last number of 
the journal of the Anthropological Institute ‘contained an article by 
O. A. Shrubele, on paleolithic implements from the gravel at Read- 
ing. Hesays: ‘* How comes it, we may ask, that a great part of 
the deposit gives little or no sign of man’s existence?” Yet, he goes on 
to say: I have not thrown away any flint, however slightly it may 
have been worked, if it has appeared to me to indicate intelligent 
intent and purpose. These do not find their way into museums, 
or much attract the notice of collectors. The author then gives a 
series of rude specimens, consisting of scrapers, knives for cutting 
tools, and wedges. Eleven specimens are depicted in the plate: one, 
a saw; three, a convex scraper—more likely knife ; four, hand-pol- 
isher—more like a drill; five, wedge—a nondescript; six, multipli- 
cable-grooved polisher— prabably a scraping tool— no implement 
form in it; nine, double grooved polisher—a flaked fragment; ten 
and eleven, planes for working, cylindrical, surfaces— mere acci- 
dental chipped flints; also, two fragments of the radius of Bos, show- 

ing work done by cutting tool at each end. 
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Rev. W. S. Lacu, Szyrma, has some notes in the Anfiguary of 
December, 1884, on the survival of clan customs in Cornwall, Eng. 
Among them he mentions animal names, such as “ Gulls,” “Goats,” 
“ Hakes,” or “ Hoggs,” as nicknames for the inhabitants of Mullion, 
Zennor and St. Ive, in Cornwall. Nature worship he recognizes in 
certain May customs, and in the midsummer fires, in honor of the 
solstice ; exclusion from tribal privileges in the custom of burning in 
effigy certain obnoxious persons; in the “ Peter-tide fires.” The 
December number of the Western Antiquary contains a frontispiece 
which reminds one of certain idols in Guatamala, and may also be 
considered as illustrating the animal-headed divinities of the ancients 
perpetuated in christian symbols. It represents a baptismal font, 
on which are animal figures with their mouths open, and inclosing 
the heads of children below. 


NEW DISCOVERIES. 


Lake Dwe.vers’ REtics.—The collection of relics from Lacust- 
rine villages, belonging to Dr. Gross, of Neuchatel, is particularly 
rich in relics of the bronze period. The Swiss federation has no 
museum, but it is under debate whether this collection shall not be 
puschased. 


ANoTHER CATECHUMEN’s Cross.—Dr. D. C. W. Durgin, presi- 
dent of Hillsdale College, Michigan, sends us the outline of a silver 
double-headed cross, which was recently plowed up near a small 
lake in the southern part of Michigan. There are two letters (R. 
C.) on the cross, but no date. 


Mr. C. M. Suaw, an amateur photographer, has taken a trip into 
the Gila country and has photographed some cliff-dwellers’ ruins in 
a cave four miles west from Hot Springs. The cave is in a cliff on 
the side of a deep narrow gorge. It has but one entrance, but the 
' rooms extend back into the cave, passing through several rooms. 


Greek Ostrakas of the times of Augustus, Tiberius, Nero, Dom- 
itian Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus, have been found in Egypt. 
These ostraka are receipts, generaHy for taxes. They are written 
on potsherds. The potsherds were found in Egypt, at Thebe&, in 
the ruins of an old Koptic village, near the Temple of Karnak. 
They had been placed between the bricks of the buildings for the 
purpose of hardening the sun-dried clay. The bricks have crum- 
bled and left the inscribed fragments, of pottery. No remarkable 
fact of history has been disclosed, but the names of some of the 
gates of the temple at Abydos have been learned, and some other 
items which are of interest to scholars. The proceeding of the Soci- 
ety of Biblical Archeology for November contains the translation of 
many of these from the pen of Prof. A. H. Sayce, who has been for- 
tunate in securing the potsherds for the British Museum. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. ~~ 5 


A Stronz Grave-Post tn a Mounp.—A letter from Mr. W. M. 
Canfield describes a mound which he excavated in the year 1856, 
near Baraboo, which was stratified and contained a stone standing 
upright and projecting through the strata and through the surface of 
the mound. The object of this stone is unknown. It is unique, and 
-we therefore give a cut of it, thinking that our readers possibly may 
furnish an explanation of it, or may know of some custom which 
corresponds to this. 





Discoverizs IN New Mexico.— Mr. Amado Chaves, superin- 
tendent of public schools for Mexico, has discovered an ancient 
building near San Mateo, It is a wall extending 200 feet, built up with 
lime mortar three feet thick, and very solid, containing five rooms, one 
25 feet long and 12 feet wide, and other small rooms; the building, 
two stories in height, a quadrangular structure with a plaza in the 
center. Stone hammers and grooved axes, corn cobs, dried up 
squashes, pottery, beads of red coral, and a skeleton of a woman 
with fine light chestnut hair were found among the ruins.—Xansas 
City Review, for February, 1884. 


ANTIQUITIES OF OHto.—Mr. Henry A. Shepard, of Hillsboro, 
Ohio, has sent several papers containing extracts from his forthcom- 
ing history of Ohio. ‘These extracts are mainly upon the antiquities 
of the state, and are descriptive of the earthworks at Cincinnati, at 
Circleville, at Newark, and other places. The last article descrip- 
tive of the works at Cincinnati is a valuable one. The works here 
were very extensive, but they have been destroyed, and the descrip- 
tions of them, which were published by Dr. Daniel Drake and by 
Col. Winthrop Sargent and others, are becoming scarce. Col. Sar- 
gent was governor pro tem. of the Northwest Territory, in 1794. 
Dr. Drake described the works in 1813. Gen. William Henry 
Harrison described them as he saw them in 1793. No complete 
survey was made of them, however. In our opinion the works were 
similar to those at Chillicothe and Paint Creek—composed of a cir- 
cle and a’square, and parallel walls, etc.—and the walls referred to 
were the fragments of the circle. Those who saw them not having 
the idea of the form of them, and not having made a complete sur- 
vey, have only left a record of the fragments. If Mr. Shepard would 
furnish the cut found in Drake’s Cincinnati, he would be conferring 
a benefit on archeology. We hope that he will be encouraged in 
his work, and may be able to publish his history, for we have no 
doubt that it is a valuable one. 
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JEwisH AND ZuLu CusToms.—A paper received from Natal 
Africa, contains an article by Rev. Josiah Tyler on the similarity of 
Jewish and Zulu customs. Among them we mention several: The 
feast of first fruits, rejection of swine’s flesh, right of circumcision, 
the slayer of the king not allowed to live, Zulu girls go upon the 
mountains and mourn days and nights, saying, ‘‘ Hoi! Hoi!” like Jep- 
thah’s daughter, traditions of the universal deluge, and of the passage 
of Red Sea; great men have servants to pour water on their hands; — 
the throwing stones into a pile; blood sprinkled on houses, The 
authors’ belief is that the Zulus were cradled in the land of the 
Bible. Certain customs are’ mentioned which may be ascribed to the 
primitive tribal organism. These are as follows; Marriages com- 
monly among their own tribe; uncle called father, nepliew a son, 
niece a daughter; inheritance descends from father to eldest son. If 
there are no sons it goes to the paternal uncle. A surmise has been 
advanced by some that the relics of the Queen of Sheba’s palace 
may be found in certain ancient ruins described by Peterman, Baines 
and others, and the Ophir of scripture has been located at Sofala, an 
African port. 


A Larce Inp1an Mounp near the town of Gastersville, Pa., has 
_recently been opened and examined by a committee of scientists sent 
out from the Smithsonian Institute. At some depth from the sur- 
face a kind of vault was found in which was discovered the skeleton 
of a giant measuring seven feet two inches. His hair was coarse and 
jet black, and hung to the waist, the brow being ornamented with a 
copper crown. The skeleton was remarkably well preserved. Near 
it were also found the bodies of several children of various sizes, the 
remains being covered with beads made of bone of some kind. Upon 
removing these, the bodies were seen to be enclosed in a net-work 
of straw or reeds, and beneath this was a covering of the skin of 
some animal. On the stones which covered the vault were carved 
inscriptions, and these when deciphered, will doubtless lift the veil 
that now shrouds the history of the race of people that at one time in- 
habited this part of the American continent. The relics have been 
carefully packed and forwarded to the Smithsonian Institute, and 
they are said to be the most interesting collection ever found in the 
United States. The explorers are now at work on another mound 
in Barton county, Pa. 


Mono.itus 1n CENTRAL America.—Mr. W. T. Brigham has 
recently brought before the American Academy of Art and Science, 
Boston, a description of some monoliths which he has discovered 
near Quirigua, in Eastern Guatemala. They are situate in a dense 
forest in the valley of the Mota, about two miles from that stream, 
in alluvial soil, often flooded, and wholly unsuited for human habita- 
tion. While other places in Central America, where sculptured 
stones are found, have also remains of buildings, whether pakices or 
temples, at Quirigua are found only monoliths and ruined mounds. 
At the northern end, which alone Mr. Brigham visited, there are five 
erect stones, averaging four feet front, three feet depth, and from 
sixteen to twenty-three feet in height. One of the largest is much 
inclined, and must be buried four or five feet in soft soil. The smaller 
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stones stand on slabs of the same soft sandstene, from which all the 
remains are quarried ; and the quarries are about a mile distant. On 
the front and back of each monolith are carved human figures, with 
decorations covering the entire surface. On the sides are hieroglyphic 
inscriptions resembling those at Copan and Palenque, but apparently 
not identical. A death’s head is sometimes placed above, sometimes 
below, the human figure; and well designed puma and jaguar 
masks seem to indicate the lordly rank of the person these columns 
are intended to commemorate. Besides these obelisks, are two 
strange bowlder-like masses of stone, bearing at present no geomet- 
rical relation to any of the columns. These are generally grotesquely 
sculptured in likeness of a reptile-head, and they bear various inscrip- 
tions in a smaller character than that on the monuments. One very 
remarkable head is cut in high-relief, about life-size; and this is 
<apped by another face, bearded, and crowned with a circlet of bul- 
lace (chryso phylium). Several explorers have called these altars, 
but their great size (seven feet high and twelve long) and peculiar 
shape would seem to preclude that use. While the sandstone is soft, 
it has been protected from the weather, not only by the closely over- 
shadowing trees, but more perfectly by the mosses and ferns that 
completely covered the surface until two years ago, when Mr. W. P. 
Maudsley, of Erigland, cleaned them for the purpose of taking casts. 
— Science for December. 





NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
*BY PROF. J. AVERY. 


Ancient INtTERCOURSE OF CHINA WITH ForEIGN NATIONS.— 
The researches of Baron von Richthofer led him to conclude that 
the ancestors of the Chinese once lived in the basin of the Tarim 
tiver, where they were in contact with the Aryans and Scythians 
about the Pamir plateau. Whether this be true or not, it is tolerably 
certain that the Chinese, coming from the northwest, first spread 
over the northern provinces of China. While the Aryans were found- 
ing empires in India, Persia, and farther west in Europe, the Chinese, 
shut off from the rest of the world by the sea on one side and lofty 
mountains or barren steppes on the other, lived in seclusion for very 
many centuries, and developed on their rich, alluvial plains a peculiar 
civilization. 

The beginning of the Great Wall, in 240 B. c., as a defense 
against Tartar hordes in the North, proved, contrary to intention, 
the beginning of intercourse with the outside world. In the same 
century Buddhism was introduced from India, though it was not 
formally sanctioned by the state until the deputation sent to the 
home of Gautama by the emperor Ming-ti returned in the year 65 
B. c., laden with books and relics. In this period, also,.Chinese 
caravans first attempted to trade with western countries across the 
Pamir plateau. In the following century Hippalus, a Greek pilot 
from Egypt, taking advantage of the trade winds, rounded the penin- 
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sula of Malacca and reached Annam; and in 166 a. D, an embassy 
from Marcus Aurelius visited the emperor Hwan-ti. Chinese junks 
ventured as far west as Ceylon in the fourth century, and to the 
Euphrates in the fifth. In the succeeding centuries the frequent vis- 
its of Arab and Persian voyagers made it possible for them to 
exchange their silks and other productions nearer home, and Chinese 
sailors were no longer seen in the West. In the meantime the 
empire was extended westward over Central Asia, until it reached 
the basin or the Tarim, and even made tribntary some of the kings 
or India. At the same time {slam was making rapid strides east- 
ward. It had already conquered Persia, and was threatening the 
Tartar tribes, who appealed to China for protection. In 763 the Chi- 
nese in turn were obliged to call in the aid of a Turkish tribe to help 
defend them against the restless hordes on their northwestern bofder, 
which act opened the way for the spread of Mohammedanism in 
Northern China. In the preceding century the Buddhist monk, 
Hieun-tsang, had traveled and studied in India, and had left that 
record of his observations which is so much prized for the history of 
his time. While the pilgrim was absent in the interest of Buddhism, 
Christianity was first preached in his native land by a Nestorian 
bishop, in a. p.636. He was succeeded by seven other missionary bish- 
ops, but the new faith was prohibited by imperial decree, in 841. 
The population of Central Asia continued to grow in strength and 
boldness until in the thirteenth century the Mongols, under Chenghiz. 
Khan, conquered China and founded an empire stretching from 
Japan to the Black Sea. The union of so many countries under one 
rule was favorable for intercotrse between the East and West, which 
flourished until the Mongols were expelled, in 1368 A. D., and a policy 
of seclusion was readopted and strictly maintained down to modern 
times. 


Tue Kusus or SUMATRA.—This tribe represents, if we can judge 
from a recent description by Mr. H. O. Forbes, a very low order of 
the human family. They inhabit the central and southern parts of the 
island, and wander through the forests along the Musi and Batang Hari 
rivers. The Dutch government succeeded, after much effort, in per- 
suading a few families to adopt a settled life as agriculturists ; but 
the greater part of the tribe have persistently secluded themselves. 
in deep forests, far away from civilization, and it is the opinion of 
Mr. Forbes that no white man has yet seen them in their wild state, 
except in hasty flight from his presence. They wear no clothes, or 
only a scanty bandage of bark-cloth about their loins; and their 
dwellings are temporary huts, constructed of branches of trees and 
covered with a leaf thatch. They subsist on the fruits, grubs, rep- 
tiles, or larger animals of the jungle, when they can kill them. They 
manufacture nothing, and depend for their knives and spears on the 
barter of gutta-percha, beeswax and other forest products with the 
Malays. When a trader wishes to deal with them, he approaches 
their vicinity and beats a gong to give notice of his arrival. While 
he stops at a distance, the people collect and lay on the ground what- 
ever they have to dispose of, and, giving a like signal, hide in the 
forest. The trader approaches, and places opposite what he regards 
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as an equivalent in cloth, knives, or whatever they value; then, beat- 
ing his gong, he retires, and the natives emerge and consider the 
terms. If these seem equitable, they take their share, and disappear- 
ing, leave the trader to gather up his own. If the offer seems below 
the mark, they set apart so much as they deem a fair equivalent for 
it, and submit it to the other party ; and so the matter goes on recip- 
rocally until some agreement is reached, The Kubus have a rich 
olive-brown skin, and jet black hair. The average height of seven 
males examined by Mr. Forbes was five feet three inches, and of 
five females, four feet ten inches. Those who frequent the villages 
speak corrupt Malay, but they are said to have a language of their 
own. Their only government is the advisory control of the elders of 
the community. In their wild state they leave the dead on the 
ground unburied, and have no idea of a future life. Mr. Forbes was 
able to procure one entire Kubu skeleton and the skull of another, 
which has been pronounced by competent authority to exhibit decided 
Malay rather than Negrito affinities. There is also a close resem- 
blance between the skulls, which, if true of the tribe generally, indi- 
cates long isolation from other races. 


PToLemy’s GroGRAPHY OF INDIA AND SouTHERN Asia.—The 
celebrated mathematician and geographer of Alexandria was the 
first of the ancients to apply latitude and longitude to the determina- 
tion of places, and came nearer to a correct treatment of this part of 
geographical science than any other scholar of his own or much 
later times. In his “Outline of Geography,” consisting of eight 
books, the first four chapters of the seventh book are devoted to 
India and Southern Asia. The writer makes no attempt to describe 
the places named, otherwise than to catalogue them and give the 
latitude and longitude of each. 

Several attempts have been made to identity the places named in 
Ptolemy’s Indian list, notably, by Lassen, Vivien de Saint Martin, 
and Col. Yule. Recently a new and critical study of the subject has 
been made by Mr. J. W. McCrindle, who is publishing his work in 
current numbers of the /ndian Antiquary. The writer first trans- 
lates several introductory chapters, in which Ptolemy describes his 
method of dealing with geographical questions, and then the Oriental 
portion from the seventh book. To each section are added copious 
notes, which are designed, to use the writer’s words, “ first, to show, 
as far as has been ascertained, how each place named by Ptolemy in 
his Indian tables has been identified ; second, to trace the origin or 
etimology of each name, so far as it is possible to do so, and, third, 
to notice very concisely the most prominent facts in the ancient his- 
tory of the places of importance mentioned.” 


W orp-TRANSFORMATION IN SINHALESE.— W e sometimes observe 
children at their plays distort their words and laugh at the oddity of 
the sounds produced. This, doubtless, occurs in all lands, but no- 
where does it seem so serious a practice or one so regulated by fixed 
laws as among: the Sinhalese. We derive the following account of 
it from the Orienéalist, published in Ceylon: It is called perélidase 
(transformation language) and consists in an interchange of syllables 
in a word or sentence according to rules well understood by the 
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natives. The expressions subject to metamorphosis may be a ‘single 
word, or several words, generally not exceeding four or five. These 
are regarded as one whole for the purpose, and are divided into two 
parts, of which the first begins the sentence and the last begins with 
the second accented syllable. They are the first syllable of the parts 
that interchange; thus: ara ima become ira ama, and /oku aliya are 
pronounced aku doliya. The transformed expression may be meaning- 
less, or have a signification different from that of the original words; 
thus: ara dat (that rice) and dara at heavy (hands). The custom is 
believed to have been handed down from remote times, since its 
existence is presupposed by the form of certain ancient “ triple-rid- 
dies.” The problem consists in finding synonyms of two given 
words, which, transformed according to the rules of ferelibase, shall 
result in a given expression. For example, given: 4e/e balala (wild 
cat), to find gal vaduva (stone hewer). ne thinks of va/ gaduva as 
synonymous of the first words, which transformed, give the desired 
answer. So completely does this practice conceal the true meaning 
of sentences that foreigners who have a good practical acquaintance 
with the language are continually nonplussed by hearing what they 
suppose to be new words, but which are really old ones in a new 
guise. So expert are-natives in this metamorphosis that they apply 
it to English and other languages in the presence of foreigners, who 
have no idea that they are listening to their own tongues. 


Tue American ScHoot at ATHENS.—The American School at 
Athens has not been so well attended during the last year on account 
of the cholera scare. The first volume of papers of the school will 
be published during the winter. Prof. A. Harkness, of Brown, is to 
be the director for 1885-’86. ; 


NOTES ON CLASSICAL ARCH ZZOLOGY. 
A. C. MERRIAM. 


THE latest discoveries reported by Kabbadias from Epidaurus are as follows: 
The head of a small Telesphorus, the god of convalescence, represented ex- 
actly as upon the coins of Pergamus, that is, as a diminutive figure enveloped 
in a heavy mantle reaching to the knees, with the cowl drawn up over his 
head, as if to protect from every draught. 2. A bearded portrait-head larger than 
life, a fine work as well in expression as in the execution and fullness of the 
beard. It is the head of the Epidaurian Euanthes, whose name appears on the 
base of his statue, which was also found. This statue was of superhuman size, 
and undoubtedly belongs to the head just described. It wears the well-known 
short toga of the Roman period. 3. The headless statue of a woman, like- 
wise of Roman times. 


Pror. Isaac H, HAtt has been the fortunate discoverer of an important 
Syriac manuscript of the New Testament in this country. It has been for 
some time in the possession of Mr. R. S, Williams, of Utica, N. Y., to whom 
it had been sent by his brother, Rev, W. F. Williams, missionary to Mardin 
and Mosul. The importance of the manuscript is due to the fact that the 
Peshitto or common Syriac version of the New Testament lacks, besides 
Revelations, the second Epistle of Peter, the second and third Epistles of 
John, and the epistles of Jude, all of which epistles are contained in this man- 
uscript. The printed Syriac version of these Epistles rests upon two manu- 
scripts only, while the present one will add a third, with various readings, and 
some valuable marginal notes. 
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Pomprir—Here the imprint of a body was recently found, and a cast of it 
taken by filling with plaster the cavity occupied by the skeleton. A crouch- 
ing Venus has also been discovered, broken into several pieces, which can be 
easily reunited. It is a work of much beauty. Some frescoes represent a 
banquet where the guests are eating, drinking and singing, though one has 
become so intoxicated that he has to be held up bya slave. In another room 
a Leda is to be seen carrying a swan upon her right arm. The execution is 
admirable. Another chamber is richly adorned with decorative subjects, in 
one of which Narcissus is seen admiring himself in the water—a favorite sub- 
ject at Pompeii. 


A FINE mosaic has been discovered at Brindisi, in a good state of preserva- 
tion and measuring about 11 x 17 feet. It represents the Cretan Labyrinth with 
the meanders in’ rectangular lines. In the center is a square space in which 
the artist has répresented the combat of Theseus and the Minotaur. The hero 
holds in his raised right hand a club, with which he is on the point of finish- 
ing the monster, already fallen on his knee, as he is usually depicted, except 
in the most archaic delineations of the scene where he is still standing. Ari- 
adne frequently appears in the scene, sometimes holding the ball of thread 
forming the clew, sometimes it has slipped from her hand to the ground while 
she holds the thread only. She is not seen in this mosaic. Around the Laby- 
rinth rise a number of perches on which birds are set. These are thought to 
indicate the automatic birds fabricated by Daedalus. 


Tue Governing Committee of the AMERICAN CLASSICAL SCHOOL AT ATH- 
Ns held its annual meeting at Princeton on the 21st of November. Prof. Van 
Benschoten, the present director, reported the growing success of the school. 
The library now contains 2,000 volumes of valuabie works relating to classical 
study, and all the leading archzological journals are regularly received. The 
advantages of the library are thrown open to American residents. Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown University, has been elected director for the ensuing year, 
and his directorship will be followed by the appointment of Prof. D’Ooge, of 
the University of Michigan. The committee wish it to be understood that 
the opportunities offered by the school are at the disposal of all American stu- 
dents traveling in Europe, but membership must be procured in the regular 
way provided. by the committee, namely, by application and examination. 


THe ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA.—This institute has re- 
cently reorganized itself upon a new basis. It has relinquished into the hands 
of such local societies as might be formed in the United States under its 
auspices a chief part of its functions, and has replaced its committee by a 
council, which shall consist mainly of representatives of these societies. The 
number of representatives is to be determined by the size of the local societies. 
In accordance with the new regulations a Boston society has been formed, 
numbering one hundred and ninety members, a Baltimore society with fifty 
members, and one in New York with seventy members. The institute has 
just issued its second volume of papers, American Series, a volume of 326 
pages, containing the Report of an Archzological Tour in Mexico in 188t, 
by A. F. Bandelier. 


SALAMIS IN THE TIME OF Soton.—Every reader of history remembers 
that stirring event in the early life of the great Athenian law-giver, when he 
rushed into the market place and recited a poem, in which be called upon his 
countrymen to wipe out the disgrace of being called Salamis-losers, though 
Athenians, and so incited them by his words and his own enthusiasm that 
they joined him in an attack upon the island, and wrested it from the Megar- 
ians. Plutarch tells us that 500 volunteers engaged in this expedition, under 
the stipulation that, if they were victorious, they should hold the island in prop- 
erty and citizenship. Upon this expression of Plutarch’s Grote remarks: “ The 
strict meaning of these words refers only to the government of the island; but it 
seems almost certainly implied that they would be established in it as 
Kleruchs or proprietors of land, not meaning necessarily that all the pre- 
existing proprietors would be expelled.” This supposition of our historian 
has just received a remarkable confirmation from an inscription published 
with a keen-sighted commentary by Ulrich Koehler in the Mittheilungen des 
Deutschen Archeologischen Institutes of Athens, 1884, p. 117. The inscription 
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was found in the recent excavations on the Acropolis, and is made up of tour 
fragments, which fit together, filling up probably about one-half of the origi- 
nal, on the left hand. It is complete at the tep and bottom and on the left, 
and was composed of twelve lines, the first six of which were written stoiche- 
don, i. e., with the letters in perpendicular as well as horizontal lines; in the 
remainder this arrangement is not observed. The letters are archaic, and 
show at once that they belong to the sixth century B.c. The contents of the 
first half are fairly made out, and consist of a decree of the people in relation 
to the occupation of Salamis by the Cleruchs, and their rights and duties to- 
wards Athens. They shall pay taxes and serve in the army, but if any do not 
take up residence on the island, they are to lease their allotment of land, 
doubtless to the old inhabitants, as Grote supposed, the lessee to pay a sum to 
the public treasury. j 

In point of epigraphy, the inscription stands between the famous Sigean 
inscription, which is earlier, and a dedication on an altar from the time of the 
rule of Hippias, 527-510 B.c. The former has usually been placed about 535, 
but Sigeum had been in possession of the Athenians from a considerably 
earlier period, according to Duncker since 610. The capture of Salamis falls 
between 575 and 559, according to the same authority. Hence, one important 
conclusion from the present inscription is that the Sigean must be set back 
nearly to the beginning of the sixth century, and Athenian epigraphy gains 
a foothold almost as early as the Ionian, in the inscription of the mercenaries 
of Psammitichus, carved upon the legs of the colossal rock-hewn statues of 
Ramses II., at Abu Simbel, in Nubia. Nor does the important bearing of the 
inscription rest here. It presents an example of an Athenian decree of the 
people, earlier by nearly.a century than any heretofore known, and for this 
reason its formulas are exceedingly interesting to the student of language 
and valuable to the historian. The earliest known example of the Athenian 
Cleruch system was that of the 4,000 settlers sent out to occupy the lands of 
the Eubceans, after the defeat of the latter, not long subsequent to the expul- 
sion of the Pisistratids. But this inscription proves its existence upon the 
subjugation of Salamis, and apparently in a form very similar to the later 
usages. The opening formula is striking for its simplicity, and, if Koehler is 
right in his conception of the missing portion, for the statement that, “It is 
resolved by the people (demos),” without mentioning the Senate. Koehler 
concludes that the Senate had not yet assumed the leading position which it 
obtained after the reforms ot Clisthenes. 


Tue Excavations at Olympia, conducted by Dimitriadis, have yielded 
among other things, some fragments of the pediment group of the temple of 
Zeus. In the Pirzus the foundation walls of a large structure of the Hellenic 
period have been laid bare. Frém the inscriptions found, it appears that here 
was the site of the local cult of a guild of Dionysus worshipers. The French 
school at Athens has resumed its excavations on the site of the temple of 
Athena at Elatea, already mentioned in THz ANTIQUARIAN. 


Tue Ecypt Exploration Funp.—A general meeting of this association 
was held in London in‘ November, and Mr. Pet®ie was present to make his 
report upon the sites which he had especially explored, with a view to under- 
taking explorations during the coming season. He had carefully examined 
twenty of these sites, three of which promised to yield important results. One 
of them was so covered with early Greek pottery of all ages that the pot- 
sherds crackled under the feet as one walked over it. Besides pottery, statu- 
ettes in marble and alabaster were found. He regarded such a site as of the 
first importance in the study of Greek archeology, and it had never before 
been visited by Europeans, as far as was known. Another place of interest 
was the site of a royal mausoleum, on the side of a desolate mound of dust, 
chips and bones, containing an immense sarcophagus of red granite, 14% feet 
long. The mortuary chapel in which the coffin had stood had been burnt 
for lime, but the pavement of red granite remained beneath the coffin, He 
believed that this was the sepulchre of one of the Pharaohs of the’ Delta, 
which could be easily cleared and determined. On another side of the mound 
lay a portion of a sphinx, apparently carved by the Hyksos, so that the re- 
mains went back to the early ages. Another site was in the midst of a flat 
field beside a little village, where a large hole had been dug by the people for 
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water. At only about eight feet below the surface there were found the lintel 
and one jamb of a magnificent gateway, carved in red granite, by Amenemhat 
I., the founder of the Twelfth Dynasty. At Zoan the main object of the ex- 
cavations had been the discovery of remains of the Hyksos period, and their 
failure in this hitherto had been due simply to the immensity of the area, 
which rendered it impossible to guess where to dig to find such remains. The 
whole area, however, had been probed by pits to the depth of ten, twenty and 
thirty feet, so that there was not a space of more than three hundred yards in 
any part untouched by excavations, In some places they had reached re- 
mains which probably went back to the Hyksos period; but in most of the 
pits Greek and Roman remains were met with. 

The fund for the coming year amounts to £2,162, of which £260 had been 
received from 171 American subscribers through the exertions of Rev. W. C. 
Winslow. An English student of Egyptology had been found, who was to be 
sent out to assist Mr. Petrie in his labors. A selection of the antiquities col- 
lected by Mr. Petrie was presented to the British Museum, to the Boston 
Museum, and the Museums of Bristol, Bolton, York, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
Edinburgh, Geneva, Bulak, to Charterhouse School, and to Miss Edwards for 
a college. Mr. Lowell was present at the meeting, and accepted the gift for 
the American supporters of the fund. 


An ANCIENT KING oF TELLO.—In the March number of THE ANTIQUA- 
RIAN for 1884, Mr. O. D. Miller gave an account of the discovery of a text of 
Nabonidus which carried back the date of Sargon I. to about 3800 B.c. The 
announcement of a still more ancient King of Tello was made to the French 
Academy of Inscriptions in February last, by M. Heuzey, and the inscription 
from which this was crawn has since been translated by M. Oppert. It enu- 
merates the grand works undertaken by the king, the temples that he built, 
the canals that he dug for irrigation, etc. Finally it adds a text containing 
an invocation to an inferior deity, who is besought to intercede with a su- 
perior god. The inscription is written in the Linear Babylonian character, 
and its comparative age is determined by this. It is only known from a 
squeeze, obtained by M, Sarzac in Babylon, but it is expected that the original 


will soon find its way to Europe, where its money value will be considerable. 


THE TemPLe OF A’scuLaPius AT EPIDAURUS.—Kabbadias has succeeded 
not only in defining the site of this structure, but has discovered some of the 
sculptures of the pediments at both the eastern and western ends. Hitherto 
nothing was known of the subjects of these pediments, or of the period of their 
sculpture. The eastern end represented the battle with the Centaurs. Here 
a fairly preserved head of a Centaur was found, and some fragments of a fe- 
male figure, and other pieces. The western face yielded more generous 
results. The battle with the Amazons was the subject of the sculptures, and 
several female figures on horseback were found of considerable size, though 
the heads and feet were gone. Other heads, however, appeared among the 
mass of fragments. Of their workmanship as a whole, Kabbadias says: 
“Although the statues described are broken and the marble considersbly 
marred, still one can easily see at first sight the workmanship to be that of 
the highest point of Greek art. The modelling of the forms is something 
wonderful, especially that of a victory, and that of a spirited horse of an Ama- 
zon, even though the size of this horse seems to me to be too large for the 
figure mounted upon it. The pose and disposition of the figures is choice, the 
expression in the heads most happy, as the masculine and almost athletic 
character of the head of the Amazon, the melancholy in another, the death 
agony in a third, and the evident'suffering in that of the groaning Centaur. 
Finally, the management of the folds of the garments is most graceful and 
effective.” From all the indications, Kabbadias concludes that the temple must 
have been built after the Parthenon, about the close of the fifth and beginning 
of the fourth century B. c., by artists belonging to the school of Pheidias, to 
which school Thrasymedes must also have belonged, who, Pausanias says, 

«was the sculptor of the statue of Zsculapius in the temple, though later writ- 
ers, as Athenagoras, attributed it to Pheidias himself.” 
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REPORTS AND MAGAZINES. 


THr YOUNG MINERALOGIST AND ANTIQUARIAN is a monthly which has 
just been started by Theo. S. Wise, designed mainly for collectors. It con- 
tains correspondence and notes and news, and promises to be a familiar and 
free journal for the collectors in which to ventilate their opinions. We wish 
it well in the work it has. undertaken. 


THE WESTERN ANTIQUARIAN is a high-toned magazine, published in Ply- 
mouth, Eng.; edited by W. H. K. Wright. It is valuable for-its local char- 
acter and shows that English gentlemen are taking great interest in the 
archeology of their country. 


Tue Critic for November 29 contains an excellent review of Gatschet’s 
Créek Migration Legend, written by some one who is evidently familiar with 
the Indian tribes of the South. We take pleasure in commending this lit- 
¢rary paper, as it always contains something good. 


THE ORIENTALIST.—This monthly journal, published at Kandy, in Cey- 
lon, is the latest addition to the list of magazines devoted to Oriental learning. 
In size and make-up it is a close imitation of the /udian Antiquary, and its 
range of subjects is much the same. It is designed, however, to specially 
represent researches into the literature, antiquities, and folk lore of Ceylon; 
and, possibly, toput results into a rather more popular shape. It is now at 
the end of its first year, and has thus far ably fulfilled the promises of its 
founder. The price is about one-third that of the Antiquary. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth % Religion, as Illustrated by the Native 
Religions of Mexico and Peru. elivered at Oxford and London, April 
and: May,’1884, by ALBERT REVILLE, D. D., Professor of the Science of 
Religions at the Colege de France, Translated by Philip H. Wicksteed, 
M. A. 8vo., pp. 256. 

This volume presents to us the “ Hibbert Lectures” for 1884, a liberal 
course, usually of high character. These before us form no exception to that 
rule. It will be seen from the title that the lecturer takes up the study of the 
American religions not as the superstitions of savages, but as illustrations of 
the growth or evolution of the religious sentiment in man asarace. This 
broad and eminently just view gives his treatment of the subject a far wider 
claim on our sympathies than that narrow one which regards them as mere 
‘* heathenisms.” 

This philosophical grasp of his topic is admirably supported by the author’s 
opinions on ancient American history. He is clear-minded enough to see 
that the alleged evidence which would trace ancient American civilization to 
colonies from the Old World is fallacious, and that the very fact that this civ- 
ilization was wholly indigenous makes it tenfold more valuable to the eth- 
nologist for purposes of comparison. As he strikingly remarks, the study of 
ancient America is in this respect as if we had succeeded in making a journey 
to some other planet, and enjoyed the opportunity to study there a race of 
men which had developed itself under conditions radically dissimilar from 
ours, 

He is also unquestionably correct and in accord with the latest researches 

in denying all connection between the culture of Mexico and Peru. Each was 

a separate growth, and borrowed naught of the other. 

While in.these broad principles Dr. Reville may justly claim our cordial 
commendation, he betrays in a number of details that insufficient acquaint- 
ance wtih minutiz which comes from a too hasty study of his theme. Thus 
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he confounds in the most extraordinary manner the Mayas with the Nahuas, 
evidently thinking them one and the same people. -In his identification of the 
Nal.uatl divinities he follows Bancroft in several serious errors, and is plainly 
unacquainted with the recent and more thorough researches. He refers to 
the latter with respect, but has not read them. He depends too much on Mr. 
Bancroft and Muller, both of whom are totally insufficient authorities on 
American religions, He falls far short of appreciating the Peruvian theology, 
and shows no familiarity with the latest writers on it. His plan, therefore, is 
excellent, but its execution far from adequate. D. G. B. 


A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians; with a Linguistic, Historic and. 
Ethnographic Introduction; by ALBERT S. Gatscuet. Vol. I. D. G 
Brinton, Philadelphia, 1884. pp. 257. 

Mr. Gatschet’s work is tocomprise two volumes, of which the first (forming 
No. 4 of Dr. Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American literature) is now 
published. The appearance of a work in successive volumes or parts, though 
not very usual in this country, is common in Germany, particularly in the 
case of historical and scientific works, where each portion is, to a certain de- 
gree, independent of the other. Such is the case, toa large extent, in the 
present instance. Mr. Gatschet’s first volume contains the “linguistic, his- 
toric and ethnographic introduction,” which is promised in the title page. 
The contents, it should be stated, are somewhat more varied and extensive 
than might be supposed from the title. This might lead the reader to expect 
merely an account of the Creek Indians, and perhaps of the tribes ethnolog- 
ically allied to them. The author, however, has made his work a full com- 
pendium of information respecting the tribes that formerly inhabited the 
Southern States, from the Carolinas and Georgia to Western Louisiana. In 
fact, the history of the Creek, or Maskoki, tribes—which brought them, at 
different times, into alliance or collision with all the neighboring nations— 
fairly warrants, and almost necessitates, this method of treatment, The main 
portion of the work is, of course, devoted to the tribes of the great Maskoké 
family, comprising the Yamassi, Yamacraw, Seminole, Apalachi, Hitchiti, 
Alibamu, Chicasa, Chahta, and some minor divisions; but, besides these, we 
have descriptions of the Timucua, Calusa, Kataba, Yuchi, Cheroki, Arkansas, 
Naktche (or Natchez), Pani (or Pawnees), Shetimasha, Atakapa, and several 
less-known native communities. 

The author has performed his task with great care and scientific thorough- 
ness. His materials have been derived partly from the publications of earl 
writers and partly from the results of his own personal investigations. His 
studies of the languages belonging to the Maskoki stock, and his account of 
the forms of government and social usages of the nations of this family, are 
particularly full and interesting. It is hardly necessary to say that his classi- 
fication of the various tribes is based on language, which is always the only 
sure—and with American Indians the only possible—basis of an ethnographic 
arrangement. All other methods, whether based on locality, physical traits, 
or social characteristics, are delusive, and lead only to endless confusion. The 
map, which was to have accompanied the description, is deferred to the sec- 
ond volume; and in that volume, also, we are to have an explanation of the 
verv curious “ Migration Legend,” which gives its name to the work. 

This legend describes the origin of the Creek nation, which, after issuing 
from the earth somewhere in the west, commenced a series of wanderings 
“toward the sunrise,” which brought them, after many wars and various ad- 
ventures, to the region in the east where they finally settled. How much of 
this is mythology, and how much is genuine history, can probably never be 
fully known. Such an explanation, however, as can be furnished with the 
means now at command may be expected in the forthcoming volume. 

Mr. Gatschet’s book comprises the first scientific account of the southern 
tribes which has appeared since the publication of Gallatin’s “ Synopsis,” in 
1836. That great work was, for its time, a marvel of thoroughness and accu- 
racy; but it left many vacancies to be filled, and not a few problems to be 
solved. During the period of nearly fitty years which has since elapsed, our 
means of information have been considerably enlarged, though ced ge f not 
to such an extent as might have been expected. In fact, the pursuit of eth- 
nologic and linguistic science, for which our continent offers perhaps the best 
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of all existing fields, has been, until of late years, sadly neglected. A new 
interest appears now to be aroused in the study. A work like this of Mr. 
Gatschet, at once comprehensive and accurate, giving the results of the latest 
investigations in a readable and attractive form, will be welcomed by all stu- 
dents of ethnology and of American history.—H. H. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, by PAUL BARRON Watson. New York: Harper 
Bros., 1884. 

Marcus Aurelius was the most interesting character in Roman history. He | 
lived at the time when Christianity was coming into power, but was a Roman 
in all respects, and the best representative of Roman culture. This fact has 
awakened interest in him with those who are living at the present day. The 
— has been raised whether the type of character developed under 

hristianity is equal to that which was developed under the Roman system of 
culture. Lecky, in his “ History of European Morals,” has drawn a contrast 
in favor of the Roman, and makes Marcus Aurelius his great hero. The stoic 
religion is by him made superior to the Christian. The position taken by 
Lecky is not, however, endorsed by Watson. Watsen does not answer it, but 
seerely takes off the edge of Lecky’s reflection, and leaves the reader in sus- 
pense. He introduces him as superior to most Pagans, but still lacking the 
consolation which Christianity gives. He does not say whether the develop- 
ment of his character was or was not owing to the influence of the Christian 
faith. There was a stateliness, and an elegance and repose about the noble 
person of the Roman Emperor which few Christians of this day possess. And 
in this respect he contrasted with most Christians of ourday. This was 
owing, however, to the circumstances of his life. He had the advantage of 
the best of Roman training. His home was in the palace, and his companions 
were the best and most distinguished men of the Roman Empire. He was 
the Charles V. and the Prince of Wales of his day. The education of these 
three distinguished men had many points of resemblance, and their charac- 
ters were very similar. [tis singular that the three periods of Christianity 
should have been represented by three such characters. But we may ascribe 
this largely to the influences which prevailed at the time,and which especially 
surrounded the individuals in their home life. Marcus Aurelius was a nephew 
of the celebrated general, Titus, who conquered Jerusalem, and afterward be- 
came Emperor under the title of Antoninus Pius. Hadrian, who was the 
mildest and the most peaceable of all the Roman Emperors, adopted him as 
a successor, and was interested in his training and early education. He had 
the influence of his mother, who was a cultivated woman, and the best of in- 
structors. The Stoic philosophy may well be proud of such a character; still 
this would not lead us to choose Paganism rather than Christianity. We 
admire Marcus Aurelius, but are not captivated by his life, or led to take him 
to be our model. » Arnold’s “ Light of Asia” has brought before us a charac- 
ter which is as attractive as that of Marcus Aurelius, and, if we take the 
portrait to be a correct one, more Christlike. The influence of the Roman 
Emperor is in favor of serenity and equipoise, but would never lead one to 
heroic self-denial or to the life of Christian benevolence. If stateliness, self- 
control and composure of spirit are the highest virtues, to be magnified above 
the Christlike traits, then Marcus Aurelius may well be our model. It isa 
style of character which the so-called “‘Pagans” of our day admire supremely. 
It is a singular fact that the worst Emperor which ever cursed the throne was 
Commodus, the son of this Stoic philosopher and model Emperor. This may 
be owing to the fact that his education was left to tutors, arid that the public 
life of the Emperor kept father and mother so much away from the palace 
and engaged in the affairs of state, to the neglect of the boy. The suffering 
of Marcus Aurelius is hinted at. His health was poor, and he had to bear up 
under a great weight of responsibility, and had very little support or sympa- 
thy in reality, from his wife or any one else, and we wonder at the fortitude 
of the man. If one is satisfied to go through the world without the consgla- 
tion of religion, when he knows that Christianity is in existence and has 
proved powerful in giving support and comfort in the midst of trials, afflic- 
tions and many burdens, let him read the life of Marcus Aurelius. The style 
of the book is charming. ‘The reader is interested with the first sentence, and 
the interest continues to the end. Curiosity is at times balked with the long 
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disquisitions on law and the condition of the German tribes, but it holds on 
until the view of the Emperor in his relation to Christianity and in his 
“thoughts” is completed. There is one incident in the life of Marcus Aurelius 
which illustrates the condition of Christianity at the time. The Roman army 
was in conflict with the Marco-manni. There came on them a famine of 
water, and they were in great distress. Marcus had a legion, the soldiers of 
which were brought from Melitene, and were all Christians. When Marcus 
heard this he desired them to pray to their God. As soon as they did so God 
immediately heard them, and beat down their enemies with lightning, while 
the Romans He refreshed with rain; at whieh Marcus, being greatly aston- 
ished, favored the Christians with an edict, and ordered that the legion should 
be called the “ Thundering Legion.” For this we have the authority of Dion | 
Cassius, Nicephorus, Gregory Nazienzen, Turtullian, Justin Martyr, and even 
the poet Claudian, though he ascribes the victory to Chaldean magicians and 
the Emperor’s prayers, and he says nothing about the Christians. 

Mr. Watson says: “One can not rise from a study of these thoughts with- 
out a feeling of intense depression.” “I believe it would be impossible to 
find another book outside of Christianity in which the reader meets with so 
much that is truly pathetic as in this.” “The thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
present us with the picture of a noble, earnest soul striving to reach the solu- 
tion of the problem for which his religion and his philosophy are quite inade- 
quate.” “He is groping in the dark for a consolation which even in the end 
he is not fully able te secure.” - ‘It is a humiliating lesson that is forced upon 
us by a study of these ‘thoughts,’ and it is a lesson that is all the more strongly 
felt by reason of the similarity between the times of Marcus Aurelius and our 
own,”’—S. D. P. 


Truths and Untruths of Evolution, by Joun B. Drury, D. D. New York: 
Anson D. T. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, corner Twentieth Street. 
Price $1.00. 

Dr. Drury’s lectyres were delivered before the students of the Theological 
Seminary and Rutger’s College, at New Brunswick. They are evidently lec- 
tures delivered from an outside point of view. The avthor says: We have 
seen from the discussion of evolution and its applications, that its truths and 
untruths inhere in the form of theory which is held, ‘It has throughout 
been my endeavor, in developing what of truth there is in evolution, toempha- 
size the necessity of a providence continuously directing and controlling, as 
much as a creator planning and producing, a universe. This author treats 
the doctrine from the dualistic conception. Mr. Fiske treats the subject with 
a monistic view. To scientific men, the monistic view will be most accept- 
able and yet reach the same point. 


The Study of Origins; or, the Problems of Knowledge, of Being, and of Duty, 
by E. De PressensE, D.D. New York: James Pott & Co., 12 Astor 
Place, 1884. 


There are three sources of knowledge, three ways of a at-things: a 
religious, a metaphysical, and a scientific. These correspond to the three 
parts of man’s nature, the spiritual, mental and physical. The great diffi- 
culty at present is that these three spheres of thought have been confounded 
and made to be identical. The author of the book, “A Study of Origins,” 
draws the lines distinctly, and shows that a system of psychology can not be 
built up a material philosophy, and that those go astray who fail to notice 
the differences between these sources of knowledge. The book is a meta- 
physical one, but is extremely clear, and is very valuable toall persons who 
would seek for religious truth. The difference between this book and Mr. 
Drummond’s, is that this treats on the laws of thought and mental phenomena, 
but the book on “ Natural law in the spiritual world” considers all laws in the 
material, mental and Spiritual World as identical. We consider that E. De 
Pressense has struck-at the very foundation of things, and, although his book 
is not as popular or as fascinating, it is much more powerful and profound than 
Mr. Drummond’s. The two books, taken together, show what strength the 
theologians have when they strike out into these great depths, and when 
they seek to grapple with the hard problems. They are both exceedingly 
suggestive. 
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Natural Law in the Spiritual Worid, by H—ENry Drummonp, F. R. S. E.; 
F.G.S. New York: James Pott & Co., 1884. 

The criticism ot this book is that it makes the laws of-nature and the laws 
of mind identical, the very position which materialists want to adopt. The 
author also takes it for granted that the opinions of scientific men on the great 
problems of life and material growth have reached a final point of conclusion: 
they are all fixed, and no change can be expected. Otherwise than this, the 
book is a most excellent one. It is probable that no work on science has pro- 
duced more effect on the religious world than this. The illustrations are 
interesting and to the point. The subjects under consideration are varied. 
The thought is very fresh and clear. 


The Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light of Hts Origin, by ToHN Fiske. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin.& Co. New York: 11 E. Seventeenth 
Street, 1884. Price $1.50. 

It is delightful to know that the evolutionists are thinking through their 
own system, and coming out to the same point which religious men have occu- 
pied. Mr. Fiske says: We have here seen that “ the doctrine of evolution does. 
not allow us to take the atheistic view of the position of man.” He says that 
the materialistic assumption that there is no future state, and that the life 
of the soul accordingly ends with the life of the body, is, perhaps, the most 
colossal instance of baseless assumption that is known to the history of phil- 
osophy.” We are very happy to recommend this book. 


Universalism in America. A History, by RtcHarp Eppy, D. D. Vol.r. 
1636-1800. Boston: Universalist Publishing House, 1884. 

The history of Universalism in America is not a local history, and yet this 
has all the minutiz of private conversation and personal incident, without the 
discriminating taste which most local histories have. There is a singular 
volubility in the style which may make pleasant reading, but which is hardly 
appropriate for history. A denomination like the Universalists does not 
need to borrow of the Moravians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, as the 
writer of this book seems todo. If there was an origin to the denomination, 
it should have been put in an independent way, and not ascribed to any other. 
The work lacks any definite or positive statement. It is mainly negative. 
The author is the President of the Universalist Historical Society, and has 
spent many years in the preparation of the volume. The appearance of the 
book is attractive,and the contents may be satisfactory to those who are 
interested in the details of personal biography and are not particular about the 
philosophical treatment. 


Brahmoism; or, History of Reformed Hinduism, by RAM CHANDRA Bose. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1884, pp. 222. 

This book is a collection of lectures which were delivered at various times 
and places in India, and which together form a connected history of the doc- 
trines and working of the Brahmo Somaj from the organization of the Society 
by Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, in 1830, down to the death of its chief apostle, Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen,a yearago. The aftthor isa native Christian missionary 
at Lucknow, and, though not writing as an active sympathizer with the Brah- 
mos, is fitted by birth to understand a movement so peculiarly Indian. This 
interesting, but in point of numbers quite insignificant, religious reform, 
has at times excited much attention among Christian people; and this is due 
more to the fascination of its two chief personalities than to anvthing that 
the Somaj has done or is likely todo for the regeneration of India. The 
brilliant imagination and the glowing rhetoric of Mr. Sen has blinded some 
generous but superficial minds to the absurdity of his pretensions and the 
meagreness of his achievements. We trust that the book before us will serve 
as an antidote to these misapprehensions and overestimates. Mr. Bose has 
devoted himself not so much to the externalities of the Somaj as to its fun- 
damental doctrines; and has shown in an exceedingly able and convincing 
manner the inadequacy of these as the basis of a grand religious renovation. 
It is hazardous to forecast the tuture, but we are inclined to think that at 
least the two oldest branches of the Somaj will prove to be another example 
of the excrescences that have often appeared on the body of Hinduism only 
to be ultimately reabsorbed into its mass. s 








